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A PERMANENT  REMEDY  FOR  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE,* 


Dr.  Carroll,  late  agent  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Colonization  So- 
ciety, has  just  published  a volume  of 
sermons  and  addresses,  which  pos- 
sesses very  great  interest. 

We  are  permitted  to  extract  the 
following  able  and  highly  finished 
address  on  the  bearing  of  colonization 
on  the  slave  trade.  We  are  sure 
that  no  person  will  regret  the  time 
spent  in  its  perusal  ; 

It  is  said  to  be  “a  calamitous  dis- 
tinction, but  a sublime  one,”  for  man 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  arena  where 
moral  evil  is  at  work,  in  the  dire  hos- 
tility of  its  power  to  every  thing 
good,  and  for  him  to  be  arrayed  in 
resolute  antagonism  to  its  progress 
and  its  sway.  This  distinction  be- 
longs to  Christian  man  exclusively  ; 
ours  being  the  only  world,  as  far  as 


I we  know,  in  a probationary  state, 
land  with  a moral  economy  where 
I tlie  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  in 
conflict,  and  alternate  success  and 
defeat  attending  the  one  and  the  oilier 
in  the  career  of  their  energies  to- 
I wards  the  final  catastrophe.  This 
[ planet  which  we  inhabit  is,  perhaps, 
j the  last  battle  field  in  the  empire  of 
God  where  the  parallel  collision  of 
I great  an!  agonist  principles  are  work- 
! ing  out  the  stupendous  problems  of 
1 the  divine  government,anddisplaying 
i that  glorious  prerogative  of  Deity 
I which  educes  order  from  confusion, 
j light  from  darkness,  and  make.s  ini- 
! quity  the  foil  to  enhance  the  eternal 
■splendors  of  vindicated,  triumphant 
, righteousness.  It  would  not  be  won- 
derful if  in  the  heat  of  so  great  a con- 
' flict  man,  in  his  limited  capacities, 
and  himself  suffering  the  effects  of  a 
' sad  moral  overthrow,  should  some- 
, limes  mistake  the  best  means  of  co- 


* This  lecture  is  one  of  a series  which  the  author  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  delivered  to  popular  assemblies  while  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Colonization  Society.  It  was  intended  to  Ibllow  immediately  one  on  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade  as  it  now  exists.  When  not  preceded  by  the  one  alluded  to,  it  is  robbed  of 
a part  of  the  interest  it  would  excite.  But  the  lecture  on  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  author  has  thought  best  to  omit  here  in  consequence  of  the  tragic  and  revolting  de- 
tails which  it  contains,  and  which  were  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 
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ping  successfully  with  the  giant  foe.  : 
That  particular  instrumentality  which  ^ 
eventually  proves  effective  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  any  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  world,  is  at  first  but  vaguely  com-  ■ 
prehended  and  little  understood. — ' 
What  is  popularly  termed  accident 
often  leads  not  only  to  discoveries  in  i 
science,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  that  | 
combination  of  forces  or  those  moral  j 
appliances  by  which  the  gigantic  j 
evils  that  curse  humanity  are  to  be 
subverted  and  ultimately  annihilated. 
This  is  true  in  reference  to  the  means 
first  contemplated  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade.  It  were 
not  to  be  supposed  that  with  the  en- 
lightened philanthropy  and  active  j 
Christian  benevolence  which  charac-  ii 
terized  Great  Britain  and  America  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  ji 
century,  the  slave  trade  could  escape  |i 
the  notice  of  these  two  nations,  or  its  |l 
enormities  fail  to  awaken  a deep  and  j 
painful  solicitude  for  its  suppression.  I 
As  early  as  1791  the  British  Parlia-| 
inent  began  to  investigate  the  subject,  i 
collect  evidence  and  make  prepara- 1 
tions  for  ulterior  action.  'I'hey  at 
length  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  their 
West  India  possessions,  after  the  first 
of  March,  1808.  Before  this  date 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  ! 
into  this  country,  and  declared  the  jj 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy  and  punish-  j 
able  by  death.  England  then  made 
an  effort  to  bring  Spain  to  adopt  a [ 
similar  policy,  and  secured  that  povv-  j 
er  nominally  in  favor  of  the  abolition  j 
of  this  odious  traffic.  It  was  now  i 
supposed  that  the  great  and  decisive 
blow  was  struck,  and  that  the  day 
spring  of  Africa’s  redemption  had 
visited  her.  But  on  the  part  of  the 
savage  pagans  of  Africa,  the  thirst 
for  articles  of  European  manufacture 
and  for  luxuries,  and  the  more  brutal 
thirst  for  gain  on  the  part  of  corrupt 
nominal  Christians,  mocked  the  puny 


t force  of  mere  legislation  and  parch- 
ment resolutions,  and  showed  their 
triumph  in  the  mortifying  and  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  this  infernal  mer- 
chandise in  men  had  not  even  re- 
ceived a perceptible  check  from  these 
great  national  movements  for  its  sup- 
pression ! The  gain  of  at  least  180 
per  cent,  on  all  the  capital  invested 
in  this  now  contraband  commerce  in 
bodies  and  souls,  inspired  a courage 
that  risked  the  severest  penalties  of 
law,  and  plied  the  trade,  in  no  wise 
daunted  by  these  stringent  govern- 
mental enactments  of  nations. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  traffic 
went  on  with  no  diminution  in  the 
number  ofwictims,  and  no  abatement, 
but  a vast  increase  of  its  attendant 
horrors.  “Leviathan  was  not  to  be 
so  tamed.”  Then  was  suggested  the 
expedient  of  armed  squadrons  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  cruise  and  cut  off 
all  access  of  the  slave  ships  to  the 
shores.  Accordinsly  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  each  despatch- 
ed a portion  of  their  naval  force  to 
guard  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
western  coast  from  all  ingress  and 
egress  of  vessels  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  this  unlawful  and  inhuman 
adventure.  And  now  with  the  gal- 
lant Avar  ships  of  the  t\A'0  most  pow- 
erful nations  on  earth,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Lion  and  the  American  Eagle 
floating  on  the  flags  at  the  mast-head, 
and  the  thunder  of  their  cannon  re- 
verberating along  the  coast  and  echo- 
ing up  every  cove  and  river’s  mouth 
of  the  territory,  is  not  Africa  safe 
from  the  approach  of  the  slaver? 
Will  the  keenest  cravings  of  avarice, 
or  the  most  infatuated  lust  for  gold, 
tempt  the  monstrous  dealers  in  living 
sinews  and  bones  to  urge  on  their 
trade  in  the  face  of  such  terrors,  and 
risk  their  all  amidst  such  perils  as 
these?  Yes,  after  all  this  array  of 
naval  armaments  afloat  on  the  African 
seas,  and  sustained  as  it  has  been  for 
a number  of  years  at  an  enormous 
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expense  to  both  governments,  the 
slave  trade  in  Western  Africa  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  as  rife  within  : 
tlie  last  five  years  as  at  any  lime  I 
during  a century  ! It  has,  as  yet, ' 
received  no  mortal  wound  from  ilie  i 
mouth  of  British  or  American  cannon. 
Nay,  its  terrible  energies  have  not 
even  been  crippled  by  all  this  marine 
force  employed  against  it.  Its  bloody 
crest  is  still  erect  and  daring,  despite 
the  public  sentiment  and  national  le- 
gislation of  Christendom,  and  the 
armed  squadrons  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  on  earth  hunting  it  down 
on  the  seas.  ' The  recent  statistics 
of  this  abominable  traffic  show,  that 
while  it  has  been  forced  to  all  the 
vigilance,  cunning  and  arts  of  smugg- 1 
ling,  it  is  nevertheless  now  carrying  ! 
off  as  many  victims  annually  as  it 
did  when  unembarrassed  by  the  es-  [ 
pionage  and  pursuit  of  armed  vessels. 
This  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is 
a well  authenticated  fact.  On  a cer- 
tain part  of  the  western  coast  the 
slave  trade  has  indeed  been  effectu- 
ally suppressed,  but  by  means  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  direct  influence 
of  men-of-vvar  on  the  seas.  It  seems 
to  be  the  error  of  human  nature  to 
trust  to  those  means  of  most  obvious 
and  imposing  power,  and  to  overlook 
those  more  unpretending  and  noise- 
less in  their  operations.  And  yet  in 
this  we  violate  the  judgment  which 
the  analogy  of  nature  would  teach 
us  to  form.  For  what  is  more  noise- 
less and  unimposing  than  light  kiss- 
ing the  very  lips  of  sleeping  infancy 
so  gently  as  not  to  awake  it  from  its 
slumbers ; and  yet  what  material 
agent  accomplishes  results  of  such 
magnitude  and  moment  in  the  physi- 
cal economy  ? It  is  not  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  whirlwind,  and 
the  volcano,  the  deluge  or  the  water- 
spout, in  their  terriflic  operations 
that  achieve  that  great  aggregate  of 
results  which  makes  the  earth  what 
it  is,  stored  with  the  means  of  exist- 


ence and  happiness  to  myriads  of 
sensitive  and  intelligent  creatures. 
No  ! it  is  the  sunshine  and  the  gentle 
breeze,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
the  unseen  warmth  and  the  silent 
dews.  There  are  some  obvious  rea- 
sons w'hy  a naval  force,  however 
powerful  and  imposing,  should  fail 
of  effectually  suppressing  the  slave 
trade.  Ships  of  war  can  never  be- 
come so  numerous  on  the  coast  as  to 
form  a perfect  blockade.  Besides,  in 
many  places  not  designated  as  har- 
bors, tlie  shore  is  at  once  so  bold 
and  so  calm  as  to  permit  the  light 
slave  ship  to  run  in  and  take  her 
living  cargo  and  be  off  on  the  track- 
less main  without  being  seen  by  a 
war  cruiser.  But  I apprehend  that 
one  of  the  reasons  of  this  failure  of 
squadrons  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  British  Govenr- 
ment  has  offered  so  high  a premium 
on  the  head  of  every  recaptured  slave, 
and  so  much  per  ton  on  the  slave 
vessel,  that  it  proves  a powerful 
temptation  to  the  captain  and  crews 
of  the  men-of-war  to  connive  at  sla- 
vers so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  go 
in  and  freight  their  vessels,  in  order 
that  they  may  capture  them  after- 
w'ards  and  realize  this  liberal  govern- 
mental bounty  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
captured  vessels  and  on  the  number 
of  the  slaves  they  contain.  But  the 
slave  vessels  being  all  built  for  fast 
sailing,  if  they  can  once  get  their 
cargo  of  human  beings  shipped  and 
they  under  way,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a hundred  they  can 
then  escape  capture  by  their  supe- 
t rior  speed. 

The  British  have  another  reason 
for  rather  wishing  to  capture  a slave 
ship  ajter  she  has  a full  cargo  on 
! board  than  to  prevent  her  from  get- 
ting to  the  coast  and  shipping  one, 
and  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  high 
premium  per  head  on  the  recaptured 
slaves  and  on  the  vessel,  these  re- 
captured Africans  are  sent  to  the 
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British  West  Indies  to  work  the  plan- 
tations as  apprentices  or  liired  labor- 
ers, and  the  government  allows  so 
mnch  per  head  for  every  such  labor- 
er introduced  there  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Now  with  this  double  boun- 
ty to  be  realized  in  case  of  success 
in  capture  by  the  officers  and  by  every 
one  of  the  crew  of  a British  man-of- 
war,  is  it  not  higldy  probable  that 
they  will  be  tempted  to  connive  at 
the  shipping  of  slaves  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  of  seizing  them  after- 
wards 1 We  honor  human  nature  as 
much  as  facts  will  permit  ns  to  do. 
But  it  would  be  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  generosity  and  charily  to 
suppose  that  this  motive  would  be 
wholly  unfeltby  the  high-minded  and 
honorable  officers  of  her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria’s,  government.  Our 
own  gallant  officers  on  the  African 
coast  have  no  such  temptation;  but 
are  as  much  interested  to  prevent  a 
slave  ship  from  landing  and  loading 
as  to  capture  oneaftershe  has  shipped 
a full  cargo.  And  yet  as  a niatler  of 
fact  the  American  squadron  has  not  to 
any  extent  till  very  recently  been 
successful  in  seizing  slavers,  ^’liis 
is  no  reflection  on  the  courage,  in- 
tegrity, or  fidelity  of  our  excellent 
officers.  It  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  that  environ  the 
case.  By  a recent  international  ar- 
rangement of  Great  Britain  with 
France,  the  naval  force  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  added  to  that  already  einjiloy- 
ed  for  the  suppression  of  this  horrible 
traffic.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  additional  force  will  give  greater 
success  in  reaching  the  humane  re- 
sult contemplated.  An  armada  from 
the  choicest  ships  of  nations  could 
not  annihilate  a traffic  sustained  by 
the  combined  avarice  of  AWca  her- 
•self  and  of  all  her  corrupt  and  greedy 
destroyers  throughout  the  world. 
Physical  force  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  instrumentality  to  battle  success- 
fully with  those  evils  whose  exciting 
causes  are  the  depraved  passions  and 


I appetites  of  intelligent^  immortal 
I mind.  And  yet  it  appears  almost  im- 
I possible  to  teach  mankind  this  simple, 
i and  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  obvious 
truth.  If  the  whole  coast  of  Africa 
were  completely  blockaded  so  that 
not  a slave  should  be  shipped  for  a 
century,  the  slave  trade  would  not 
then  be  annihilated  ; for  the  causes 
that  give  rise  to  it  would  still  be  in 


I 


existence,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of 
an  armed  force  from  the  seas  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the 
traffic.  There  is  no  adaptation  what- 
ever in  mere  physical  force  to  remove 
these  causes.  And  every  principle 
of  sound  philosophy  assures  us  that 
till  the  exciting  causes  are  removed, 
the  effects  which  they  naturally  pro- 
duce cannot  cease.  We  want  a re- 
medy then  for  this  enormously  wicked 
Iraflic  that  will  reach  its  origin  ; that 
will  at  once  grapple  with  and  destroy 
the  causes  that  give  it  birth  and  sus- 
tain its  being.  Any  thing  short  of 
this  must  ultimately  prove  a failure. 
But  what  shall  this  remedy  be  i The 
most  intelligent  philanthropists,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  now 
begin  to  answer — the  civilization 
and  Cliristianizalion  of  .Sfrica  her- 


No  man  has  made  a more  labori- 
ous investigation  as  to  the  best,  the 
j true  remedy  for  this  overgrown  evil, 
than  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  of 
! England.  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives,  after  his  protracted  and 
careful  researches  on  this  subject,  he 
expresses  in  the  following  language : 
“ With  all  confidence  we  affirm  that 
nothing  permanent  will  be  effected 
! unless  we  raise  the  native  mind.'^ 
j Again,  writing  of  Africa,  he  remarks 
I — ive  must  elevate  the  minds  of 
her  people,  and  call  forth  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  soil.”  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  African  travellers, 
after  all  that  Europe  had  then  done 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 

I remarks, — “Europe  therefore  will 
I have  done  little  for  the  blacks,  if  the 
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abolition  ol‘  the  Atlantic  slave  trade 
is  not  followed  up  by  some  wise  and 
grand  plan  f(ir  the  civilization  of  the 
conthient.”  Captain  Harris,  of  the 
British  service,  so  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  Africa,  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  government  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  report  as  to  the 
best  method  of  extinguishing  the 
slave  trade.  The  conclusion  at  wliicli 
he  arrived,  after  all  his  researches  and 
enlarged  observations  on  this  subject, 
was,  that  the  slave  trade  could  never 
be  extinguished  so  long  as  the  savage, 
pagan  spirit  of  .dfrica  herself  was  in 
favor  of  it.  His  conclusion  is  sound 
and  strictly  philosophical.  It  rests 
on  a true  insight  into  the  real  cause 
of  the  evil ; a cause  not  to  be  reach- 
ed by  naval  armaments  nor  parlia- 
mentary legislation  : for  though  com- 
pulsory means  may  restrain  the  act, 
it  cannot  eradicate  the  motive.  Were 
tlie  whole  coast  blockaded,  still  the 
“African  will  not  have  ceased  to  de- 
sire and  vehemently  to  crave  the 
spirits,  the  ammunition,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  finery  and  commerce,  which 
Europe  and  America  alone  can  sup- 
ply ; and  these  he  can  obtain  by  the 
slave  trade,  and  by  the  slave  trade 
only,  while  he  remains  what  he  is.” 
Captain  Harris  has  therefore  very 
wisely  recommended  the  civilization 
and  Christianization  of  Africa  herself, 
recommended  a remedy  for  the  dis- 
ordered passions  of  the  native  mind, 
and  for  its  savage  physical  condition, 
as  the  true,  efficient  causes  of  this 
disgraceful  and  inhuman  traffic. 

Two  things  then  must  be  done  for 
Africa,  if  she  is  ever  rescued  from 
the  ravages  of  a commerce  in  her 
own  hapless  children,  alike  ruinous 
to  her  and  infamous  to  the  nations 
concerned  in  it.  1.  Mind  there  must 
be  elevated,  expanded  and  disciplined 
till  it  can  comprehend  the  true  econ- 
omy of  national  wealth,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  laws  of  nature  which 
are  subservient  to  its  production. 


And  2 ; the  physical  resources  of  the 
country  must  be  understood  and  de- 
veloped, till  each  African  chief  can 
be  made  to  see  that  for  every  dollar 
he  now  receives  from  tlie  sale  and 
export  of  his  living  subjects,  one /um- 
dred  dollars''  worth  oi  produce,  either 
for  home  consumption  or  foreign 
commerce,  can  !)e  raised  by  them  if 
retained  as  laborers  on  the  soil. 

But  capabilities  of  mind  and  re- 
sources of  territory  are  nothing  in 
the  estimate  of  ignorant  savages ; 
and  while  the  Africans  remain  such, 
and  know  no  way  of  obtaining  the 
products  of  civilized  industry  but  by 
the  slave  trade,  that  trade  can  never 
be  annihilated  till  you  exterminate 
the  colored  race.  No.  The  native 
mind  must  be  trained,  equipped  and 
led  forth  there  to  its  grand  conquest 
over  the  laws  and  agencies  of  matter, 
and  taught  its  power  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man’s 
existence,  convenience  and  comfort, 
by  extracting  from  the  soil  and  gath- 
ering from  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  the  legitimate 
bounties  which  Providence  bestows 
on  intelligent  human  industry.  But 
can  this  be  done  ? And  if  done,  are 
the  physical  resources  of  Africa  such 
as  to  furnish  her  inhabitants  ample 
means  not  only  of  subsistence,  but 
<!T  wealth,  wholly  independent  of  the, 
ungodly  gain  of  the  slave  trade? 
Both  these  questions  may  without 
hesitancy  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  primary  elements  of  mind 
in  Africa  are,  essentiallv,  what  they 
are  in  similar  circumstancss  every 
where  else  in  the  world.  Tlie  pow- 
erful appliances  of  civilization,  science 
and  religion  will  find  susceptibilities 
in  the  African  intellect,  and,  plied 
long  enough,  wdll  e®ct  the  same 
evolution  of  mental  rapacities,  the 
same  inventive  powersy— the  same  en- 
terprise, and  will  givyUie  same  gene- 
ral direction  to  the  «-athless  energy 
of  mind  there  as  iti  /ny  other  quarter 
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of  the  globe.  It  is  a libel  on  the  be-  j| 
nevoleiice'  of  God,  to  suppose  tliat  |j 
he  has  created  a race  of  rational  be-  j! 
ings  with  so  stinted  mental  endow-  jj 
inents,  that  with  proper  culture  they  ij 
cannot  be  sufficiently  developed  and  j| 
disciplined,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  jl 
bounteous  means  of  a happy  tempo- 
ral  existence  within  their  reach,  and  l| 
also  to  rise  to  those  noble  destinies  ! 
of  an  immortal  nature,  for  which  man  , 
Avas  made.  In  respect  to  the  phtjsi-  | 
cal  resources  of  the  continent  of  Af-  i 
rica,  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  sus-  i 
tain  twice  the  number  of  her  present  1 
population  in  a state  of  advanced  civi- 
lization, refinement  and  luxury. 

Indeed  Africa  is  inferior  to  no  other  !, 
portion  of  the  globe  in  native  wealth,  ji 
— The  partial  and  very  imperfect  ex-  J| 
ploration  of  her  mineral  resources  [i 
shows  that  silver,  gold,  cojiper  and  | 
iron  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. — Of  valuable  timber  she  has 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  it  is  al-  I 
ready  becoming  an  important  article  I 
of  export. — Dye  woods  are  found  in  i 
the  greatest  abundance,  yielding  car-  i 
mine,  crimson,  red,  brown,  brilliant  | 
yellow,  and  the  various  shades  from  , 
yellow  to  orange  and  a fine  blue. — j 
Africa  is  rich  in  gums. — Copal,  Se-  i 
^egal  mastic,  and  sudan  or  Turkey  j 
gtim,  can  be  obtained  in  large  quan-  | 
tities. — Of  nuts,  which  are  beginning  j 
to  form  a new  and  important  article 
of  tmle,  there  are  the  palm  nut,  the  j 
sheaVit,  the  cola  nut,  the  groui\d  i 
nut,  th\  castor  nut,  the  nittanut,  and  i 
the  coconut. — Tlie  palm  tree  grows 
in  great  numbers,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  t!i\  nuts  are  permitted  to  de- 
cay on  theVound  without  being  ga- 
thered. Th\i  there  are  valuable 
roots  that  groV  with  little  or  no  cul- 
tivation.— Of  these,  may  be  mention- 
ed the  manioc,  ;)ams,  sweet  potatoes, 
arrow-root  and  j^inger. — All  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics  j\e  tliere  in  variety 
and  profusion:  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, limes,  pine  tpples,  guavas,  ta- 


marinds, pawpaws,  plantains,  and  ba- 
nanas.— Of  grain,  there  is  rice,  In- 
dian corn,  Guinea  corn  or  millet, 
and  other  varieties. — There  are  also 
miscellaneous  products,  such  as  bees’ 
wax,  ivory,  Indian  rubber,  and  in 
some  places  horns,  hides,  skins,  tor- 
toise shell,  ostrich  feathers,  pearls, 
ambergris,  amber,  cotton,  coffee  and 
indigo.  Africa  also  contains  every 
species  of  domestic  animal  and  fowl 
necessary  for  convenience  and  food, 
and  fisheries  which,  w’ere  they  under 
Yankee  enterprise  and  management, 
would  annually  yield  a revenue  twice 
as  great  as  the  whole  of  her  slave 
trade.  But  to  give  a complete  cata- 
logue of  African  products  would  ex- 
tend this  lecture  beyond  reasonable 
limits.  A w'riter  of  great  accuracy 
remarks  as  follows:  “ With  few  in- 
considerable exceptions,  the  whole 
line  of  coast  in  Western  Africa,  ac- 
cessible to  trading  vessels,  presents 
immense  tracts  of  land  of  the  most 
fertile  character,  which  only  require 
the  hand  of  industry  and  commercial 
enterprise  to  turn  them  into  inex- 
haustible mines  of  wealth.”  An  in- 
dividual wlio  had  spent  some  lime  in 
AVestern  Africa,  and  become  from 
close  and  careful  observation  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and 
capabilities  of  its  soil,  writing  to  the 
colonists  of  Liberia,  remarks  : ‘‘The 
flat  lands  around  you,  and  particular- 
ly your  farms,  have  as  good  a soil 
as  can  be  met  with  in  any  country. 
They  will  produce  two  crops  of  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  several  other  ve- 
getables in  a year.  They  will  yield 
a larger  crop  than  the  best  soil  in 
America. — One  acre  of  rich  land  well 
tilled  will  produce  you  three  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  of  indigo.  Half 
an  acre  may  be  made  to  grow  half  a 
ton  of  arrow-root.  Four  acres  laid 
out  in  coflee  plants  will,  after  the 
third  year,  produce  you  a clear  in- 
come of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
annually.  Half  an  acre  of  cotton 
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tree  will  clothe  your  whole  family. 
One  acre  of  canes  will  make  you  in- 
dependent of  all  the  world  for  the 
sugar  you  use  in  your  family.  One 
acre  set  with  fruit  trees  and  well  at- 
tended, will  furnish  you  the  year 
round  with  more  plantains,  bananas, 
oranges,  limes,  guavas,  pawpaws, 
and  pine  apples  than  you  will  ever 
gather.  Nine  months  of  the  year 
you  may  grow  fresh  vegetables  every 
month,  and  some  of  you  who  have 
lowland  plantations  may  do  so 
throughout  the  year.” 

Ancf  now,  in  a countr-y  of  such  vast 
physical  resources,  and  so  richly 
blest  of  Heaven  with  every  product 
of  a luxuriant  soil  and  a genial  cli- 
mate, is  there  any  thing  more  neces- 
sary to  annihilate  her  inhuman  and 
infamous  traffic  in  her  own  children, 
than  to  raise  the  native  mind  into  the 
daylight  of  civilization  where  it  can 
see  things  as  they  are,  a|)preciate  the 
exuberant  bounties  of  Providence  i 
hitherto  overlooked,  and  be  made  to  [ 
understand  the  fact  which  can  then 
be  demonstrated — viz  : that  the  labor 
of  one  man,  and  that  notin  tilling  the 
earth,  but  in  merely  gathering  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  palm 
nut  and  the  elephant's  tooth,  can  earn 
annually  a sum  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  he  would  bring,  wmre  he 
sold  as  a slave,  and  his  life  and  in- 
dustry thus  annihilated  to  his  own 
country  and  transferred  to  a foreign  I 
one  for  evelr.  Such  an  elevation  of  i 
the  native  mind  is  beyond  all  doubt  |i 
the  true  radical  remedy  for  the  Afri-  | 
can  slave  trade.  This  is  the  conclu- 1; 
sion,  I may  add,  the,  settled  convic- 
tion,, of  the  mosfenlightened  philan- 
thropists of  the  world  at  the  present 
day.  All  human  history  shows  that 
it  is  mind  which  rules  the  destinies 
of  nations.  Mind  reinstated,  en- 
throned in  something  of  its  primitive 
sovereignty  and  dignity,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  majesty  of  an  enliglit- 
ened  conscience  and  high  Christian 


sentiment,  is  and  ever  will  be  the 
elected  instrument  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence for  the  subversion  of  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness,  the  destruction  of 
the  overgrown  schemes  of  wicked- 
ness, and  for  the  prevalence  and  uni- 
versal triumph  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  world.  But  how  is  this 
elevation  of  African  mind  to  be  ef- 
fected } How'  is  Africa  to  be  civili- 
zed i I answer  in  the  general,  by 
observing  the  same  great  laws  of  ci- 
vilization that  have  operated  in  civi- 
lizing any  other  portion  of  the  human 
family.  Civilization  has  its  fixed 
laws,  and  if  overlooked  or  violated 
in  any  case,  their  results  cannot  be 
realized.  History  furnishes  no  in- 
stance of  a barbarous  people  left  to 
themselves,  and  uninfluenced  by  in- 
tercourse with  others,  ever  becoming 
civilized. 

Fallen  human  nature  has  no  inhe- 
rent tendency  to  so  refined  an  issue. 
In  some  peculiar  cases  military  con- 
quest has  contributed  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  conquered.  But  in  no 
form  can  war  be  regarded  as  the  nc- 
ressary  handmaid  of  civilization. — 
Commercial  intercourse,  where  a 
country  has  facilities  for  communi- 
cation w'ith  the  interior,  has  often  re- 
sulted in  the  civilization  of  a people. 
But  the  grand  law  of  civilization  op- 
erates on  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  a people,  through  the  me- 
dium of  MODEL  COMMUNITIES  planted 
amongst  them,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent in  their  influence  on  the  imita- 
tive principle  and  emulation  of  the 
barbarous  tribes.  This  is  the  law  of 
civilization  which  we  must  observe 
in  reference  to  Africa.  The  hope  of 
benefitting  her  in  this  respect  by 
military  conquest  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; and  commercial  intercourse, 
heretofore,  has  been  far  from  exert- 
ing a civilizing  influence  on  her  peo- 
ple. Nor  can  such  intercourse  be 
expected  materially  to  benefit  a popu- 
lation, whose  country  has  no  great 
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highways,  few  navigable  rivers,  and, ' 
therefore,  no  facilities  for  coninnini- 
cation  with  the  interior.  We  must 
have  the  model  communities  planted 
and  sustained  there.  The  germ  must 
be  rooted  in  her  own  soil,  and  rear 
its  trunk,  put  forth  its  leaves,  its 
flowers,  and  its  first  fruits,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  savage  native  tribes. 
This  is  no  new  theory  of  African 
civilization.  Near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Captain  Beaver,  a be- 
nevolent Englishman,  attempted  a 
model  settlement  of  civilization  in 
Africa ; but  the  climate  soon  disclosed 
to  him  and  to  his  company  the  me- 
lancholy fact,  so  fearfully  demonstra- 
ted since,  that  the  white  man's  life 
must  be  the  inevitable  forfeit  of  all 
such  attempts!  Who  then  are  to 
form  the  constituency  of  these  model 
communities,  indispensable  to  pro- 
mote that  civilization  which  alone 
can  effectually  suppress  the  slave 
trade  of  Afiica  } Experience  and  ob- 
servation have  decided  that  it  is  to  be 
her  own  exiled,  but  now  civilized. 
Christianized  sons,  whose  physical 
structure  and  temperament  have  never 
been  so  changed  by  a different  lo- 
cality, as  to  unfit  them  to  return  with 
safety,  and  live  in  their  original  cli- 
mate and  country. 

Burkhardt,  the  most  distinguished 
of  travellers  in  Africa,  remarks  that 
there  is  no  fairer  prospect  for  her 
civilization,  “ than  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  Africa  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  by  their  own  countrymen, 
previously  educated  by  Europpans.” 
If  in  forming  these  model  settlements 
of  civilization  in  Africa,  there  were 
no  risk  of  life  to  white  men,  yet,  on 
every  principle  of  social  philosophy, 
it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
have  them  composed  of  educated, 
Christian  colored  men.  ff’he  asso- 
ciations which  the  native  tribes  have 
connected  with  white  men  as  a privi- 
leged and  superior  race,  would  very 
naturally  cause  them  to  despair  of 
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]'  successfully  imitating  such  a race  in 
I the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life ; 

I whilst  the  identity  of  §kin  and  na- 
j tional  lineage  with  the  colored  com- 
j munity  would  have  precisely  a con- 
trary tendency,  and  would  demons- 
I trate  to  them,  by  a living  example, 
i the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
which  tne  negro  race  is  capable. 

The  case  then  may  be  stated  thus; 
the  true,  and  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  horrible  slave  trade  is  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa  herself.  To 
effect  this  we  must  have  model  com- 
munities of  civilized,  Christian  men 
planted  and  rendered  permanent 
there;  and  for  obvious  and  impera- 
tive reasons  the  men  that  compose 
these  communities  must  be  colored 
men,  the  descendants  of  Africans. 
Now  where  shall  we  find  such  men  ? 
The  men  who  alone,  under  God,  can 
be  the  instruments  of  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  their  “brethren,  their 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  ? ” I 
answer,  in  this  country.  And  may 
not  preparation  for  becoming  instru- 
ments of  so  great  blessirtg  to  their 
fatherland  have  been  one  of  the  ul- 
terior, beneficent  purposes  of  God  in 
permitting  the  wickedness  of  man 
to  exile  tl.em  and  bring  and  bind 
them  for  a season  in  servitude  here  ? 
Has  the  work  of  establishing  these 
model  communities  of  civilization  in 
Africa  been  begun  ? It  has,  under 
blessed  auspices  and  brilliant  auguries 
of  ultimate  and  triumphant  success. 
By  whom  has  a scheme  of  so  far- 
reaching  and  so  effective  benevolence 
been  originated  and  put  into  execu- 
tion ? By  those  lofty  and  patriotic 
minds  who  organized  the  Jlmerican 
Colonization  Society.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  earlier  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  I am  happy  to  think 
that  our  own  country  has  a fair  and 
equitable  claim  to  the  noble  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  to  plant  a com- 
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munity  in  Africa  that  can  be  regarded 
as  in  all  respects  a true,  model  set- 
tlement of  civilization,  republican 
liberty  and  Christianity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  no  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  what  has  been  achieved  by 
this  great  American  movement: 
“What,  then,  has  colonization 
done  ? It  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  empire  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Liberia.  There  it  is — on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  a little  north  of  the  equator, 
in  the  central  regions  of  African  bar- 
barism, and  of  the  slave  trade.  There 
are  four  colonies  and  twelve  Chris- 
tian seltleinents,  dotting  a coast  of 
about  300  miles,  extending  their  do- 
main by  fair  negotiation,  back  into 
the  interior  and  along  the  Atlantic 
shore,  the  whole  incorporated  into  a 
federal  republic,  after  the  model  of 
our  own,  with  like  institutions,  civil, 
literary,  and  religious,  and  composed 
of  Africans  and  descendants  of  Afri- 
cans, most  of  whom  were  emancipa- 
ted from  bondage  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose,  some  of  whom  were  re- 
captured from  slave  ships,  and  a small 
part  of  whom  are  adopted  natives 
that  have  come  in  to  join  them. 
There  is  Christian  civilization  and 
the  government  of  law  ; there  is  a 
civil  jurisprudence  and  polity;  there 
are  courts  and  magistrates,  judges 
and  lawyers ; there  are  numerous 
Christian  churches,  well  supplied 
with  ministers  of  the  gospel;  there 
are  schools,  public  libraries,  and  a 
respectable  system  of  public  educa- 
tion ; there  is  a public  press  and  two 
journals,  one  monthly,  and  one  semi- 
monthly; there  are  rising  towns  and 
villages ; there  are  the  useful  trades 
and  mechanic  arts,  a productive  ag- 
riculture and  increasing  commerce ; 
in  their  harbors  are  to  be  found  ships 
trading  with  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  exports  are  increasing  from 
year  to  year ; and  all  this  the  creation 
of  somewhat  less  than  twenty  years, 
— an  achievement  of  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  history.” 


I Now  is  not  such  a community  pre- 
! eminently  adapted  to  promote  civili- 
zation in  Africa,  to  develope  her 
physical  resources,  to  augment  and 
give  impulse  to  her  legitimate  trade 
, and  commerce,  and  thus  to  prove  the 
I great  and  efficient  remedy  for  a traffic 
j that  has  burnt  in  upon  her  its  un- 
mitigated curses  for  centuries.^ 

I On  this  subject  the  opinions  of 
'General  Turner,  late  Governor  of 
j Sierra  Leone,  are  entitled  to  great 
weight.  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  his  views 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  was  irre- 
sistibly led  from  General  Turner’s 
i great  experience  and  extensive  ob- 
i servation,  to  the  conclusion  (I  give 
his  own  words)  “ That  the  true  way 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  to 
extricate  Africa  from  its  present  abyss 
of  misery,  is  to  be  found  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  natives ; in  the 
encouragement  of  their  legitimate 
trade,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  in  alliances  with  them  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic.” 
Now  do  not  our  colonies  fulfil  pre- 
cisely all  these  conditions.'’  Their 
intercourse  with  the  natives  is  of  the 
most  friendly  kind  ; — they  encourage 
trade  with  them ; — and  they  give 
them  a practical  illustration  of  the 
right  culture  of  the  soil  on  the  colo- 
nial farms.  The  government  of  Li- 
beria has  also  formed  alliances  and 
entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  trade 
with  about  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  native  tribes,  one  invariable 
condition  of  which  treaties  is  that  the 
natives  shall  in  no  way,  directly  nor 
indirectly,  aid  or  abet  the  slave  trade 
or  connive  at  it  in  any  form — that 
they  shall  abandon  some  of  their  bar- 
barous usages  and  protect  and  foster 
.American  missions.  Already  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  the  na- 
tive Africans  have  voluntarily  become 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Liberia,  thrown 
aside  the  badges  of  their  superstition 
and  idolatry,  conformed  their  cos- 
tume and  their  social  habits  to  the 
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requisitions  of  civilized  life,  and  many  | 
of  them  attend  public  worship  on  the  ^ 
Sabbath  in  the  colonial  churches.  | 

The  English  language,  that  great  j 
vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of  civiliza-i 
tion  and  of  a pure  Christianity,  has  j 
already  penetrated  more  than  two  | 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
awakened  among  chiefs  and  people 
a spirit  of  inquiiy  and  a strong  de- 
sire for  the  establishment  of  schools 
to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and  usages 
of  civilized  life  and  the  truths  of  the  j 
Christian  religion. 

What  a change  in  a little  more 
than  twenty  years ! The  whole  ter- 
ritory now  occupied  by  the  common-  , 
wealth  of  Liberia  was  lately  one  vast  I 
theatre  of  slave-trading  and  all  kinds  ji 
of  savage  enormities.  Now  there  isj 
not  a slave  factory  between  the  two  j 
extremes  of  colonial  jurisdiction.  It| 
is  computed  that  the  existence  and  ! 
influence  of  this  commonwealth  on  ' 
the  western  coast  prevents  the  ex- 
portation  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  | 
slaves  annually  from  that  part  of  I 
Africa.  Besides,  the  protection  and  i 
encouragement  which  the  colonies  j| 
aflbrd  to  Christian  missions,  enables  j| 
those  colonies  thus  incidentally  toji 
exert  the  most  certain  of  all  civilizing  j 
influences  on  savage  men — the  in-  j 
fluence  of  the  gospel — and  so  paves  i 
tire  way  for  an  indefinite  progress  I 
by  the  natives  in  social,  political  and  I 

religious  improvement Such  j 

colonies  as  ours  then,  British  philan-  * 
thropists  themselves  being  judges,  1 
contain  all  the  elements  of  Africa’s  I 
intellectual,  social,  civil  and  religious  i 
redemption,  and  constitute  the  grand  ; 
and  only  effective  remedy  for  that  | 
monstrous  traffic  in  her  children 
which  has  covered  Christendom  with  j 
guilt  and  Africa  with  more  than  fu- 
neral gloom  for  ages. 

Now  had  colonization  no  tendency 
to  furnish  an  asylum  for  the  disfran-  | 
chised  colored  man  of  this  country,  ; 
— no  tendency  to  place  him  in  cir-  j 


cumstances  where,  unimpeded  by 
prejudice  and  privileged  compeiiiion, 
he  can  enjoy  social  equality,  political 
rights  and  liberty  with  all  the  ave- 
nues to  wealth,  to  civil,  intellectual 
and  moral  distinctions  open  before 
him,  and  with  all  the  lures  to  the 
loftiest  hopes  and  noblest  aspirations 
of  human  nature  gathering  their  re- 
sistless attractions  upon  him — did 
this  enterprise  do  nothing  more,  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly,  than  to  furnish 
Africa  with  so  admirable  a model  set- 
tlement of  her  own  descendants  as 
the  colonies  of  Liberia  now  present, 
this  alone,  in  its  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing influence  on  Africa  herself, 
and  in  its  bearings  on  the  ultimate 
and  entire  overthrow  of  her  slave 
trade,  would  entitle  colonization  to 
the  rank  which  that  enlightened 
statesman,  the  late  Hon.  Roger  M. 
Sherman,  assigned  it  as  “ amongst  the 
noblest  schemes  of  benevolence  in  the 
.nineteenth  century  l'^’’  This  alone 
ought  to  claim  for  it  the  sympathies, 
the  prayers  and  the  liberal  patronage 
of  the  patriots,  the  philanthropists 
and  Christians  of  the  whole  civilized 
world ! And  it  is  this  aspect  .or 
bearing  of  the  enterprise  on  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  interests  and  des- 
tinies of  the  teeming  millions  of  Af- 
rica which  the  providence  of  God  is 
now  rendering  most  prominent  and 
full  of  promise  to  that  benighted,  af- 
flicted continent. 

How  true  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
great.  Eternal  Mind  are  not  as  our 
thoughts.  While  we  hitherto  have 
been  contemplating  colonization  in 
its  bearing  on  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple and  the  slaves  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  striving  by  it  (and  that  too 
“ in  a great  fight  of  affliction  ”)  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  one 
class,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
other,  even  on  a small  scale,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Infinite  Mind  has  given 
an  unthought-of  grandeur  to  our 
scheme,  by  adopting  it  as  a far- 
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reaching  instrumentality  of  blessings 
to  a vast  continent,  to  the  number  of 
•whose  inhabitants  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple /tere,  are  but  as  the  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance. Thus  it  would  appear  that  with- 
in the  exterior  and  obvious  form  of 
onr  simple  enterprise,  and  concealed 
from  all  but  the  Omniscient  eye,  laid 
those  sublime  elemental  principles  of 
Africa’s  social,  political,  and  religious 
regeneration,  which  need  only  to  be 
energized  by  Omnipotence  and  con- 
trolled by  a hand  divine,  in  order  to 
work  out  some  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous results  ever  witnessed  in  the 
national  redemption  and  elevation  of| 
human  nature  ! How  wonderful  the  | 
counsels  of  the  Most  High  ! What 
if  it  should  be  found  that  amidst  the  | 
darkness  and  depression  of  her  exiled  I 
sons  here  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
God  has  been  calmly,  silently,  and 
unseen,  just  as  he  forms  the  diamond 
in  nature,  elaborating  that  rich  gem 
of  civilization  that  now  begins  to 
sparkle  as  a brilliant  on  Africa’s 
bleeding  bosom. 

If  there  be  “ a thread  that  deter- 1 
mines  the  place  of  every  head  in  the 
necklace”  of  individual  and  national 
destiny,  then  when  Africa  at  last  ex- 
changes her  dark  zone  for  a girdle  of 
jewels  glittering  with  the  light  of 
science  and  religion,  who  shall  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  found  that  co- 
lonization has  spun  the  silken  thread 
which  binds  them  all  in  their  beau- 
teous order And  if  this  be  only  in 
the  slightest  degree  probable.,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  professed  phi- 
lanthropy that  would  break  this 
thread.^  Is  it  wise,  patriotic  or  be- 
nevolent, to  attempt  to  embarrass  or 
destroy  an  experiment  for  Africa’s 
redemption,  which  promises  to  bless 


her  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  be- 
cause it  will  not  confer  immediate 
social  and  political  freedom  on  some 
three  millions  of  her  hapless  sons  in 
this  country  ? Is  it  enligluened,  dis- 
interested, magnanimous  sympathy 
for  the  v)hole  colored  race  which 
dictates  determined  opposition  to  the 
only  plan  that  for  centuries  has 
promised  to  furnish  a fair  opportu- 
nity for  the  colored  man  to  test,  by 
actual  experiment,  what  he  can  make 
himself  to  be  in  the  scale  of  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  political  existence, 
when  his  whole  nature  is  free,  and 
on  an  arena  wide  as  his  capacities, 
and  free  too  as  his  nature,  and  every 
hope  and  aspiration,  every  generous 
impulse  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  his  eneigies,  is  proffering  him  its 
aid  ? 

In  a future  age  1 doubt  not  that  the 
organized  opposition  and  deadly  hos- 
tility shown  by  some  tow'ards  this 
noble  attempt  for  Africa’s  disenthral- 
ment  and  regeneration  will  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  inexplicable  facts  in  the  history 
of  this  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 
And  yet  I am  not  sure  but  that  this 
is  the  very  fact  on  which  a profound 
and  far-sighted  Christian  philoso|>her 
would  fix  his  firmest  expectations  of 
great  and  glorious  ulterior  issues. 
For,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  antago- 
nism, that  the  infinite  God  himself 
has  wrought  out  some  of  the  grandest 
problems  of  his  moral  government. 
The  loyalty  and  holiness  of  Heaven’s 
first-born  sons  were  tested  by  the 
opposing  forces  of  temptation  and 
sin.  And  who  may  say  wdiether 
Gabriel  himself  would  ever  have 
stood  so  high,  or  shone  so  brightly, 
had  not  Lucifer  fell  like  lightning  by 


• The  author  is  willing  to  believe  that  some  good  men  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colored  race,  have  been  induced  to  oppose  colonization  through  misrep- 
resentations respecting  its  character,  and  misapprehensions  as  to  its  legitimate  aims  and 
bearings.  But  for  the  one  who  commenced  the  crusade,  and  for  those  tliat  have  rallied 
round  nis  standard,  no  such  charitable  supposition  can  be  entertained. 
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his  side  and  subjected  him  to  the 
shock  of  opposition  ? What  grreat 
or  good  thing  in  the  empire  of  Je- 
hovah has  escaped  the  action  of  an- 
tagonistic forces,  or  been  exempt 
from  the  struggles  and  the  throes  of 
conflict  ? 

Christianity  itself,  in  the  immacu- 
late person  of  its  Divine  founder,! 
was  hunted  do^vn  by  the  fiercest  op- 
position from  the  manger  in  Bethle- 
hem to  the  cross  on  Calvary,  and  j 
from  the  cross  to  the  tomb  of  Joseph, 
where  the  rancour  of  Jewish  hate' 
held  its  jealous  vigils  till  stunned  | 
and  overpowered  by  the  glories  of 
the  resurrection  ! Christ  had  to  en- 
dure the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself.  'J'he  great  Captain 
of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect! 
through  suffering.  It  is  a deeply  af- ! 
fecting  thought  that  tlie  light  of  the  j 
glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  him-! 
self  had  to  struggle  through  clouds,  j 
and  “has  woven  its  rainbows”  of| 
promise  to  man  on  a “back  ground 
of  eternal  black  ! ” 

Had  colonization  been  of  more  | 
doubtful  tendency  and  bearing  (than  j 
facts  prove  it  has  been)  on  the  pre-j 
sent  and  prospective  condition  ofi 
long-neglected  Africa,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  sympathies  owed  her 
by  the  Christian  world  would  have 
effectually  curbed  all  opposition,  till 
the  scheme  had  been  fairly  tested 
and  proved  by  incontestable  experi- 
ment to  be  a failure.  I say,  the  sym- 
pathies owed  her  by  the  world.  For 
who  can  avoid  an  emotion  of  strange  j 
and  oven  sublime  sorrow  when  I 
musing  on  the  mysterious  and  mourn- 
ful destinies  of  that  ill-starred  conti- 
nent, bereaved  awTually  of  nearly 
half  a million  of  her  hapless  children,  1 
not  by  the  visitations  of  natural  death  | 
or  by  physical  calamity,  but  by  that! 
violence  and  reckless  rapine  and  }- 
murder,  which  are  deaf  to  every  cry  j 
save  that  of  an  inexorable  and  fiend- 1 
ish  cupidity  ! Poor,  bleeding  Africa ! 


The  Niobc  of  nations — there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless  in  her  roiceless  wo.” 

Her  weeds  of  mourning  have  never 
been  laid  aside  for  centuries.  Her 
cheeks  have  never  been  free  f»om 
tears  of  the  bitterest  bereavement. 
Her  long  and  starless  night  of  deso- 
lation as  yet  has  . been  succeeded  by 
no  bright  and  blessed  morning ! 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  in  the 
counsels  of  Heaven,  Africa  has  been 
longest  doomed  to  the  unassuaged 
woes  of  man’s  moral  overthrow  in 
Eden,  and  has  been  the  very  last  to 
share  in  that  august  movement  which 
human  nature,  under  the  gospel,  is 
t)ow  making  towards  its  triumph 
over  the  ruins  of  the  apostacy  and 
the  attainment  of  its  highest  terres- 
trial destinies.  Through  darkness 
and  storm  and  conflict,  colonization 
has  struggled  and  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating on  her  coast  the  elemental 
forces  of  this  grand  movement  for 
Africa.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  experiments  ever  made  on 
human  society  ! It  is  certainly  one 
of  thrilling,  ineffable  interest  to  earth 
and  heaven.  It  aims  to  influence 
ultimately  in  all  their  dearest  inte- 
rests, one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  immortal  minds  hitherto  and  joros- 
peclivehj,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a 
great  extent,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  other  instrumentality.  For  aught 
that  any  man  dares  now  predict, 
their  hopes  and  happiness  for  two 
worlds  may  be  found,  in  the  evolu- 
I tion  of  the  Divine  purposes,  to  be 
involved  in  and  identified  with  the 
success  of  this  experiment ! It  aims 
to  remove  the  covering  from  all  faces, 
to  upheave  and  throw  off  the  super- 
incumbent masses  of  superstition, 
paganism,  crime  and  curses,  that  for 
centuries  have  crushed  a fifth  part  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  into  the  lowest  deep  of 
moral  degradation.  It  aims  to  de- 
velope  the  physical  resources  of  a 
vast  continent^  to  evolve  and  give 
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play  to  the  mental  faculties  of  its 
myriad  population,  to  awaken  the 
high  hopes  and  infinite  aspirations 
that  will  fit  Africa  for  those  grand 
and  exalted  enterprises  which  will 


bring  her  up  to  the  level  and  mahe 
her  a full  partner  with  the  other  na- 
tions, in  all  the  stupendous  blcssiiiijs 
of  the  world’s  long-looked-for  social, 
political,  and  spiritual  millennium  ! 


3ntro&urtion  to  jDr.  ^trranbcr'o  ;Qistorp  of  Cotonijatioir. 
( Continued  from  our  last.) 


It  is  a well  ascertained  fact,  that  j 
some  of  the  African  nations,  among' 
the  most  cruel  that  ever  lived  upon 
earth,  appear  now  disposed  to  re- 
ceive missionaries,  and  pay  attention 
to  the  Gospel.  Were  it  not  that  the 
climate  of  Africa  is  so  inimical  to  the 
constitution  of  the  white  man,  there 
is  not  a country’  on  the  globe  where 
there  is  a stronger  encouragement  to 
missionary  efforts.  But  it  seems  the 
ordination  of  Heaven,  that  Africa 
shall  be  regenerated  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  own  sons,  chiefly. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  al- 
ready from  among  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  mission- 
aries have  gone,  or  are  preparing  to 
go,  to  Africa,  to  carry  the  glorious 
Gospel  to  their  benighted  country- 
men. This  view  of  the  effect  of  tire 
colonization  scheme,  is  to  our  minds 
the  most  animating  of  all  others. 
The  redemption  of  Africa  from  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, and  from  the  most  miserable 
and  degrading  bondage  of  the  crud- 
est superstition  upon  earth,  is  the  ob- 
ject on  which  our  hopes  are  fixed; 
and  we  do  believe  from  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  the  period  is  not  far 
distant  when  “ Ethiopia  shall  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God  ; and  we 
confidently  expect,  that  the  American 
Colonization  Scheme  will  act  an  im- 
portant part  in  achieving  this  great 
work.  A most  unreasonable  opinion 
was  hastily  taken  up  by  Abolitionists, 
founded  on  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions of  southern  men,  at  the  first 


j|  public  meeting  to  form  a Coloniz  i- 
■j  tion  Society  at  Washington,  that  one 
: object,  or  rather  tendency,  of  the  in- 
! slitution  was,  to  render  ilie  property 
in  slaves  more  valuable;  by  remov- 
ing from  among  them  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color,  by  whom  they  were 
greatly'  corrupted.  These  decima- 
tions of  individual  slaveholders,  jn  r- 
fecily'  innocent  when  properly  i n- 
derstood,  were  attributed  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  tortured  into  a meaning  as 
foreign  from  the  views  of  Coloniza- 
tionists,  as  they  are  from  those  of 
Abolitionists.  As  has  been  repeal- 
dlly  said,  the  originators  and  foi:ii- 
ders  of  this  Society’,  whatever  they 
might  think  of  slavery,  determined 
to  engage  in  a benevolent  enterprise, 
which  should  aim  to  accompli-“h  a 
great  good,  without  meddling  with  a 
subject  so  exciting,  and  so  ditlieiilt 
to  be  disposed  of,  as  that  of  Amcii- 
can  slavery. 

They  did  not  even  snppose  that 
the  scheme  which  they  intended  fo 
prosecute,  would  either  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  elTorts  to  bring  about 
emancipation,  or  that  it  would  be  a 
substitute  for  schemes  of  this  kind. 

I They  did,  indeed,  foresee  that  if  the 
enterprise  should  prove  successful, 
and  a well  ordered  colony  should  be 
established  in  Africa,  it  would  enable 
I those  slaveholders  who,  from  what- 
1 ever  motive,  wish  to  get  clear  of  their 
! slaves,  to  send  them  to  an  asylum, 
where  they  would  have  every  opj)or- 
tunity  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  But  this  is  in  perfect  liar- 
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mony  with  the  laws  of  most,  if  not  li 
all,  the  slaveholcling  States — which 
permit  every  man  wlio  chooses  to 
liberate  his  slaves,  provided  he  send  j 
them  out  of  the  Siaie.  But  how  tlie  j 
colonization  scheme  sliould  have  any  Ij 
tendency  to  perpetuate  slavery,  is  [j 
utterly  inconceivable.  For,  though  jj 
it  interfere  not  with  the  existing  re- 


lations  between  master  and  servant, '' 
as  established  by  law ; yet  the  more  \ 
slaves  are  emancipated,  the  greater  ' 
work  is  before  them,  and  the  greater 
the  need  of  some  plan  by  which  they  1 
might  be  removed.  And  so  far  from  | 
lending  to  perpetuate  slavery,  if  all  | 
the  slaves  in  tlie  country  were  now  ' 
emancipated,  the  need' of  such  a j 
scheme  would  be  ten  limes  more  ! 
urgent  than  it  is  at  present;  because  | 
there  would  be  ten  times  as  many  i 
persons  thrown  into  a helpless,  de-  j 
graded  state,  without  the  means  of  ' 
comfortable  subsistence.  The  Abo- 
litionists, therefore,  instead  of  setting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  this 
scheme,  ought  to  have  hailed  it  as 
one  calculated  to  provide  a comfort- 
able residence  for  all  whose  emanci- 
pation they  might  be  able  to  effect. 
Two  races  of  men,  nearly  equal  in 
numbers,  but  differing  as  much  as 
whites  and  blacks,  cannot  form  one  | 
harmoneous  society  in  any  other  way  ji 
than  by  amalgamation ; but  the  whites  | 
and  blacks,  in  this  country,  by  no 
human  efforts,  could  be  amalgamated 
into  one  heterogeneous  mass  in  a ! 
thousand  years  ; — and  during  this  i 
long  period,  the  state  of  society  would 
be  perpetually  disturbed  by  any  con- 
tending factions.  Either  the  whites 
must  remove  and  give  up  the  country 
to  the  colored  people,  or  the  colored 
people  must  be  removed — otherwise  1 
the  latter  must  remain  in  subjection  j 
to  the  former.  And  the  question  for  i 
the  philanthropist  to  decide  is, 
whether  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  as  now  existing,  or  a state  of 
degradation,  such  as  the  free  people 


of  color  are  now  laboring  under,  be 
the  most  eligible.  In  the  former  case, 
the  weak  and  poor  have  a patron  and 
protector,  and  a kind  feeling  is  gene- 
rated between  the  master  and  servant, 
where  they  are  disposed  to  perform, 
respectively,  their  relative  duties ; 
but,  in  the  other  case,  the  poor  co- 
lored race  are  mere  outcasts  from  so- 
ciety ; and  no  feeling  of  kindness, 
but  only  of  contempt  and  dislike,  is 
generally  entertained  towards  them 
by  the  white.®,  because  they  aie  every 
where  considered,  with  few  excep- 
tions, bad  members  of  society.  And 
their  condition  in  the  free  States  is 
not  better  than  in  the  slave  States, 
but  worse.  It  does  appear,  there- 
fore, that  we  cannot  benefit  the  slaves 
by  obtaining  liberty  for  them  in  this 
country;  and  that  liberty  which 
brings  with  it  no  benefit,  but  an  in- 
crease of  misery,  is  a poor  boon,  it 
does  appear  to  me — and  I have  for  a 
long  time  most  earnestly  considered 
the  subject  that  we  can  confer  a real 
benefit  on  the  African  race  in  no  other 
way  than  by  separating  them  from 
the  whites,  and  removing  them  to  the 
country  of  their  fathers  w'hich  is  still 
congenial  to  their  constitution. 

There  are  thousands  of  slavehold- 
ers who  would  give  up  their  slaves, 
if  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  Li- 
beria would  be  permanently  a safe 
and  comfortable  abode  for  them.  The 
attention  of  many  people  at  the  south 
is  now  directed  intensely  towards 
this  rising  colony ; and  more,  many 
are  now  educating  their  younger 
slaves,  with  some  view  of  a future 
residence  in  that  land  of  promise. 
And  the  noble  example  of  McDonogh 
will  be  followed  substantially  by 
many.  In  the  vast  continent  of  Af- 
rica theie  are  extensive  regions  which 
lie  uncultivated.  It  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  human  race  that  men  should 
not  be  crowded  together  in  dense 
masses,  while  so  many  countries, 
naturally  fertile,  are  inliabited  only 
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by  wiki  beasts,  or  are  roamed  over  ;i 
by  a few  miserable  savages.  Large  ,j 
cities  are  justly  termed,  by  a sagaci-  | 
ous  politician,  “great  sores  on  the  ;| 
body  politic.”  Even  in  our  largest  !| 
cities,  which  are  comparatively  ofj 
modern  origin,  one-fifth  of  the  popn-  ! 
lation,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  | 
strength  or  riches  of  the  community, ; 
hang  as  a dead  weight  upon  the  in-  I| 
dustrious  and  useful  inhabitants. — ; 
How  much  belter  would  it  be,  to 
have  a large  portion  of  these  settled  ;| 
on  the  fresh  soil  of  our  extensive  ter-  |j 
ritories  ! America,  however,  is  in  a |j 
fair  way  of  having  all  her  valuable  !j 
lands  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  |i 
discovery  of  this  continent,  and  its  il 
colonization  by  Europeans,  has  been  i| 
one  of  the  most  important  events  J 
which  has  occurred  for  centuries.  ii 
Millions'  have  found  an  asylum  and  il 
a comfortable  home  here,  who,  with  Ij 
their  posterity,  would  have  been  poor  !l 
and  miserable  in  their  native  coun-  j 
tries.  But  who  shall  people  the  j 
wild  regions  of  Africa  ? Undoubted- ' 
ly  it  is  the  will  of  the  great  Parent  of; 
the  human  race,  that  this  wide  con-  j 
tinent  should  be  possessed  and  cul- 1 
tivated  by  mankind.  But  Africa  is  I 
not  the  country  for  white  men.  j 
Europeans  cannot  colonize  these  re-  ! 
gions — the  climate  is  so  deleterious 
to  their  constitution:  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Americans.  If  ever  Africa 
is  settled  and  occupied,  it  must  be  by 
her  sons,  scattered  over  the  face  of  | 
this  western  world.  For,  although  j 
generations  have  passed  away  since  | 
the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  \ 
colored  people  were  degraded  from  ! 
their  native  land,  yet  is  found  by  ex 
perience,  that  Africa  is  a climate  ; 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  co-  i 
lored  men  of  this  continent.  As  far 
as  experience  has  been  had,  no  peo- 
ple are  more  exempt  from  disease, 
after  the  acclimating  fever  has  been 
passed  through,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Liberia.  It  seems  plainly,  there- 


fore, to  be  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  colored  race  in, this  country, 
wliere  every  thing  is  so  unfavorable 
to  their  rising  to  their  proper  level  in 
society,  to  turn  tlieir  eyes  to  Africa, 
where  there  is  a free  and  happy  re- 
public, composed  and  governed  en- 
tirely by  men  of  their  own  color ; and 
where  every  honest  citizen  feels  that 
he  stands  upon  an  equality  with  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  And  it  be- 
hooves those  who  industriously  sow 
prejudices  against  colonization,  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  free  people  of  color,  to 
consider  what  injury  they  may  be  in- 
flicting on  them  and  their  posterity. 
Let  them  either  propose  some  method 
by  vvhieh  these  degraded  and  trodden- 
down  people  may  be  rendered  more 
comfortable  and  respectable  here,  or 
let  them  not  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  emigration  to  a country 
where  they  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  the  real  blessings  of 
freedom. 

It  is  in  vain  to  declaim  about  the 
prejudice  of  color;  however  unrea- 
sonable, it  will  long  continue  to  exist, 
and  will  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privileges  and  advantages  which 
the  white  population  enjoy.  If  I were 
a colored  man,  I would  not  hesiitate 
a moment  to  relinquish  a country 
where  a black  skin  and  the  lowest 
degree  of  degradation  are  so  identi- 
fied, that  scarcely  any  manifestation 
of  talent,  or  course  of  good  conduct, 
can  entirely  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  exists,  and  which  is  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  in  the  free  than  in  the 
slaveholding  States  : — and  I would 
use  every  exertion  to  reach  a land 
where  it  is  no  crime,  and  no  dishonor, 
to  appear  in  a colored  skin — a coun- 
try where  no  white  superiors  exist 
to  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  colored  race,  but  where  they  are 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  nation.  I cannot  but  admire 
the  honest  ambition  and  noble  daring 
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of  the  first  emigrants  from  this  coun- 
try to  Africa.  Then  no  Liberia  ex- 
isted. The  Society  did  not  own  one 
foot  of  ground  on  that  continent,  and 
it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  1 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  any  ter-  t 
ritory  for  a colony.  Yet  these  lion- 
hearted  men,  resolved  to  run  every 
risk,  took,  as  it  were,  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  They  went  out,  like 
Abraham,  not  knowing  whither  they 
went,  or  what  destiny  awaited  them. 
And  the  event  was  proved,  that  they 
were  called  by  the  providence  of 
God,  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  en- 
terprise. And  I cannot  but  feel  pity 
for  the  grovelling  views  of  many  co- 
lored men,  now  residing  in  a stale  of 
degradation  in  this  country,  who,  in 
Liberia,  might  rise  to  wealth  and  in- 
dependence, and,  perhaps,  to  high 
and  honorable  office.  One  of  the 
first  laws  given  to  man,  and  which 
is  still  in  full  force,  was  ‘‘  Kepleuish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it;”  and  after 
the  deluge  God  signally  rebuked  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  remain 
together,  by  confounding  their  lan- 
guage, and  thus  scattering  them  over 
tlie  face  of  the  earth.  The  object  of 
the  multitude  in  erecting  tliis  im- 
mense Tower  is  jilainly  declared  to 
have  been,  “Lest  tliey  should  be 
scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth;”  and  the  object  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  stupendous  miracle, 
now  wrought,  by  whicli  the  language 
of  the  people  was  confounded,  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  have  been,  “To 
scatter  iliem  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth.”  It  is,  therefore,  plainly 
tire  will  of  God  that  the  human  race 
sliould  not  collect  in  dense  bodies  in 
some  particular  parts  of  the  world, 
while  large  tracts  of  habitable  land 
lie  desert  and  uncultivated.  The 
command  “to  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it,”  is  still  in  full  force. 
And  to  what  people  does  it  equally 
belong  to  possess  and  cultivate  the 
extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  Afri- 


ca, as  to  the  sons  of  Africa  in  this 
country,  who  need  a home  where 
they  may  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
others,  and  where  they  may  be  in- 
struments of  dillusing  among  the  bar- 
barous natives  the  lights  of  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  ? If  ever  the  ne- 
gro race  are  raised  from  their  de- 
graded state  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
in  Africa,  it  will  probably  be  by  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  that  race, 
spread  over  so  large  a part  of  this 
western  continent  and  over  the  West 
India  islands.  If  the  wise  and  bene- 
volent plan  of  civilizing  Africa,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  de- 
vised by  Sir  Thomas  Buxton,  and 
which  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect  at  so  great  expense  of  life 
and  money,  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  sending  back  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes from  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  India  islands,  instead  of  at- 
temptitig  to  settle  colonies  of  white 
Europeans  in  the  deleterious  climate 
of  Africa,  the  object  sought,  so  im- 
portant and  desirable,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  accomplished. 
And  if  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
should  need  to  be  recruited,  it  will 
be  found  expedient  to  invite  the  most 
enterprising  and  best  educated  of  the 
negroes  of  the  WflTt  Indies,  to  emi- 
grate to  that  country.  The  present 
diiTicullies  of  Liberia,  in  consequence 
of  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  certain 
officers  of  the  British  navy  towards 
the  unoffending  colonists,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  of  short  duration.  It 
would  be  an  indelible  reproach  to  the 
magnanimous  government  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing or  injuring  an  infant  republic, 
just  starting  into  existence,  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Liberb 
may  be  considered  as  a star  of  prom- 
ise which  twinkles  in  the  dense  dark- 
ness which  overshadows  the  African 
continent.  This  community  may  be 
said  (without  exaggeration)  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  upon  earth,  when 
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all  the  circumslances  of  its  origin  and 
progress  are  taken  into  view.  Pro- 
vidence has  evidently  and  remarkably 
smiled  on  the  enterprise,  and,  we 
trust  with  confidence,  will  defend  it 
against  all  who  may  attempt  its  de- 
struction. Let  those,  then,  who  op- 
pose the  scheme  of  African  Coloni- 
zation, beware,  lest  they  be  found 
resisting  what  God  approves.  As 


for  himself,  the  writer  is  as  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  plan  of  colonizing 
the  free  people  of  color  in  Africa  is 
wise  and  benevolent,  as  he  ever  was 
of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
any  human  enterprise. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 
Princeton,  N.  J., 

January  6,  1846. 


fetter  frem  a frier. b in  Pirginin. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  JIfnean  Repository  : 

I have  lately  had  many  interviews 
with  the  free  colored  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  Stale,  and  1 have 
thought  some  statement  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  them  might  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  and  that  if  you  would 
reply  to  some  of  their  difficulties  and 
objections  to  colonization,  it  might 
benefit  many  of  them  who  read  your 
paper. 

We  have  in  this  State,  (Virginia,) 
a very  large  class  of  colored  people 
who  are  free.  Some  of  them  have 
obtained  their  freedom  by  their  own 
energy  an^Pperseverance,  having  rais- 
ed the  money  and  bought  themselves. 
Others  have  been  set  free  by  their 
masters  on  account  of  their  long  and 
faithful  services.  Others  have  been 
born  free,  and  they  have  multiplied 
their  numbers  greatly.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  their  increase  is  more  rapid 
in  Virginia,  than  in  any  other  Slate, 
North  or  South.  Several  satisfactory 
causes  for  this,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Many  of  these  people  are  highly 
respectable.  As  servants  of  some  of 
the  best  families  in  the  State  they 
have  been  well  brought  up.  On  be- 
coming free  they  have  retained  their 
industrious  habits,  and  with  economy 
and  prudence,  they  have  contrived  to 
live  well,  and  to  lay  up  something  for 
the  future.  Some  of  them  have  ac- 
cumulated quite  a handsome  pioper- 
22 


I ty.  Some  of  them  too  have  educa- 
ted their  children,  and  themselves  to 
some  extent,  and  deserve  much  credit 
for  what  they  have  thus  accomplished 
under  accumulated  obstacles. 

AVould  that  I could  give  tlius  good 
an  account  of  them  all.  But  alas  ! 
This  cannot  be  done.  There  are  too 
many  of  them,  of  whom,  directly  the 
reverse  of  all  this  is  true.  They  are 
degraded,  poor,  wretched,  and  totally 
destitute  of  any  idea  of  ever  bettering 
their  condition.  They  seem  never 
yet  to  have  taken  in  the  idea  that 
either  virtue  or  respectability  was  to 
be  expected  from  them  ; and  as  the  in- 
fluences all  around  them  have  a de- 
pressing rather  than  an  elevating  ten- 
dency, there  is  none  but  the  most  for- 
lorn hope  for  them.  Had  they  their 
feelings  of  independence,  or  rather 
of  self-dependence  and  self-respect, 
which  ought  of  right  to  belong  to 
men  who  are  free,  or  were  the  sur- 
rounding influences  different  from 
what  they  are,  there  would  be  some 
possibility  of  reaching  them  with 
some  redeeming  power.  But  as  it  is, 
there  seems  no  means  by  which  their 
condition  can  be  successfully  bettered. 
Every  appeal  to  them  is  totally  inef- 
fectual : and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
so  altering  their  external  condition,  as 
.to  put  beneath  them  an  agency  which 
would  force  them  up  to  respectability. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  persons  you 
need  to  send  to  Liberia,  and  they  are 
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totally  averse  to  going,  if  they  were. 
They  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
aYiy  one  of  the  motives  for  changing 
their  situation. 

This  is  the  worst  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  remarks  apply  to  the 

lowest  of  the  people.’’  Let  me 
leave  them  here,  and  speak  of  those 
above  them. 

Among  the  better  class  of  colored 
people  there  is  considerable  inquiries 
in  regard  to  Liberia.  They  however 
are  “ slow  to  believe.”  It  requires 
the  greatest  prudence  and  caution 
rightly  to  impart  to  them  information. 
They  are  naturally  suspicious  of 
every  plan  proposed  for  bettering  their 
condition.  They  cling  with  surpris- 
ing tenacity  to  the  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  they  shall  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  disabilities  which  at  pre- 
sent bind  them  down,  and  shall  be 
instated  in  rights  and  privileges  in 
this  country  equal  to  the  most  favor- 
ed citizens.  'I’here  are  enemies 
enough  to  colonization  to  keep  evil 
reports  in  circulation  in  regard  to  Li- 
.beria,  which  they  readily  embrace 
and  believe,  and  thus  they  prejudge 
the  case,  and  are  not  in  a state  of 
mind  to  weigh  calmly  the  reasons  for 
emigration. 

I have  liecn  constantly  beset  with 
cavilings  like  the  following,  viz  : 

1.  Why  do  the  whites  wish  to  get 
clear  of  us,  and  send  us  away  to  that 
land  ? 

2.  If  we  must  live  by  ourselves, 
why  do  you  not  give  us  some  place 
in  the  United  States,  where  there  is 
room  enough  ? 

3.  Why  do  not  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Liberia  come  back  and  let  us 
see  them  personally,  and  learn  from 
their  own  lips  all  about  their  condi- 
tion there  ? 

4.  What  evidence  is  there  that,  if 
we  go  to  Liberia,  and  do  well  for  a 
time,  we  shall  not  some  day  be  op- 
pressed by  other  nations,  and  subject- 
ed to  all  the  cruelties  which  our  an- 


cestors have  suffered  in  being  torn 
from  their  native  land  ? 

1 have  also  been  met  with  objec- 
tions, honestly  made  by  some,  by 
others  cavilingly,  like  the  following, 
viz : 

1.  I do  not  want  to  go  where  there 
are  no  white  people.  I do  not  be- 
‘lieve  in  the  control  of  negroes.  I 
Iiave  seen  too  much  of  then!.  They 
will  never  do  for  me. 

2.  I do  not  want  to  go  there  to  die. 
Every  body,  dies  there.  It  is  too 
sickly  for  me.  If  I do  not  die  natu- 
rally, the  wild  beasts  will  eat  me  up. 
I cannot  live  among  snakes  and  alli- 
gators. 

3.  I have  heard  that  the  colonists 
are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  I 
never  could  stand  that. 

4.  They  have  to  eat  roots  there. 
They  cannot  get  any  bacon  and  cab- 
bage there,  nor  any  thing  like  what 
we  live  on  here. 

5.  If  I go  there  and  do  not  like  it, 
they  will  not  let  me  come  away  airain. 

6.  I have  no  money  to  begin  with, 
if  I go  there,  and  1 know  1 could  not 
get  along  that  way. 

1 have  seen  some  persons  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  go  to  Liberia, 
and  are  anxious  for  information  on 
the  following  points,  viz: 

1.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is 
it  best  to  start,  or  to  arrive  there  ? 

2.  How  long  is  the  voyage,  and  is 
there  much  danger  that  we  shall  be 
lost  on  the  way  ? 

3.  What  ought  we  to  lake  with  us, 
both  for  use  on  the  voyage  and  after 
we  get  there  ? 

4.  How  much  land  is  given  to  each 
emigrant  ? 

5.  Can  I educate  my  children  there, 
and  what  will  it  cost? 

6.  Will  the  Colonization  Society 
pay  my  expenses  in  getting  there 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  I have 
given  such  facts  as  I had  at  command. 
But  I have  thought  that  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  give  a short  answer  to 
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them,  and  publish  it  in  the  Reposito- 
ry. Many  of  them  read  it  regularly, 
and  though  you  may  have  said  all 
that  could  be  said,  in  one  form  or 
another,  yet  they  need ‘Mine  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept.” 

Yours, 

Very  respectfully, 

R—  L . 


EniTORIAL  REPLY  TO  THE  INQUIRIES 
IN  THE  ABOVE. 

It  will  not  be  a difficult  matter  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  any  inquiry 
and  objection  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding communication,  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  ourselves.  But  they 
may  be  far  otherwise  to  many  of 
the  colored  people.  We  fully  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  of  making 
them  rightly  understand  all  the 
bearings  and  blessings  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  of  convincing  them  that  it 
presents  to  them  the  very  highest 
good  that  they  will  ever  enjoy  in  this 
world.  In  our  mind  there  is  not  a 
doubt  of  this.  We  are  as  fully  per- 
suaded that  colonization  opens  to 
the  colored  people  of  this  country  the 
only  bright  prospect  that  lies  before 
them  in  all  the  broad  future,  as  we 
are  of  our  own  existence.  But  our 
conviction  of  the  fact,  and  the  ability 
to  convince  them,  are  two  vastly  dif- 
ferent things.  Could  they  be  brought 
to  look  at  the  whole  subject  as  we  do, 
they  would,  w'ithout  doubt,  think  as 
we  do. 

If  we  can  contribute  any  thing  to- 
wards this  desirable  work,  it  will  not 
be  labor  lost.  Gladly  shall  our  best 
services  be  rendered  in  this  way.  In 
conversing  with  colored  people  we 
have  often  encountered  the  objections. 


They  are  to  be  met  imevery  town  and 
; village,  and  wherever  the  subject  is 
agitated. 

i In  reply  to  the  first  set  of  “ cavil- 
ings,'’  the  following  statement  of 
facts  may  be  relied  upon: 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  friends  of 
colonization  are  actuated  by  no  high- 
er motive  than  “to  get  clear  of  the 
colored  people.”  They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  send  them  to  Liberia  con- 
trary to  their  own  wishes.  Their  will 
is  always  consulted  in  the  matter. 
We  have  no  power  to  send  them. 
They  can  stay  here  as  long  as  they 
wish.  But  our  opinion  is  that  their 
stay  in  this  country  will  ever  be  at- 
tended with  such  depressing  influen- 
ces as  to  render  it  any  thing  but  de- 
sirable. While,  cn  the  contrary,  their 
departure  to  Liberia  will  bring  them 
into  an  entirely  new  set  of  circum- 
stances, where  a vast  field  of  advance- 
ment will  be  opened  to  them,  and  the 
most  powerful  motives  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  lift  them  up  in  the 
scale  of  being.  In  this  country,  we 
see  no  prospect  of  their  ever  rising 
above  their  present  level.  There  no 
power  can  prevent  them  from  rising. 

Another  consideration  on  this  point- 
If  we  wish^o  get  clear  of  them,  and 
this  only,  we  certainly  aie  laboring 
with  but  very  little  prospect  of  ob- 
taining our  wish.  The  number  trans- 
ported to  Liberia  bears  so  little  com- 
parison to  their  natural  increase,  that 
to  continue  the  progress  with  no  other 
motive  than  merely  to  get  clear  of 
them,  would  be  the  blankest  business 
in  the  wide  world.  This,  therefore, 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  we  give 
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and  labor  to  support  colonization, 
and  urge  its  claims  and  benefits  upon 
them,  from  lime  to  time,  with -all  the 
ardor  of  our  minds. 

2.  Will  they  please  to  designate  what 
particular  place  in  the  United  States 
they  wou^d  like  to  have  assigned 
to  them  ? Where  is  there  a spot  not 
wanted  by  the  white  man  } How 
rapidly  is  our  population  spreading 
over  the  whole  country  ? What  has 
been  tlie  fate  of  the  poor  Indian  ? 
where  is  his  resting  place  ? Where 
his  home,  not  ever  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  march  of  civilization  Could 
the  colored  people  hope  for  a better 
destiny  than  has  been  his 

Will  they  go  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ? Ask  them.  And  if  they 
were  there  and  comfortably  fixed, 
what  assurance  have  they,  that  their 
descendants  will  be  allowed  quietly 
to  remain  there  ? 

Why  do  they  not  go  to  Canada  ? 
Many  of  their  brethren  have  gone 
there.  Great  sympathy  has  been 
expressed  for  them  by  the  present  in- 
habitants of  Canada,  and  the  people 
of  England.  Why  do  they  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  sympathy  and  go 
there  in  large  masses  ? They  know 
the  reason.  We  need  not  imagine  it. 

Will  they  go  to  a free  State  ? Some 
of  them  have  tried  this,  and  have  rued 
the  day  they  ever  set  foot  on  free  soil. 
The  reception  the  “ Randolph  ne- 
groes” (as  they  are  now  called  in 
Ohio)  met  with,  is  Avarning  to  them 
on  this  subject. 

No!  There  is  no  place  for  them 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  their  land, 
and  they  never  can  be  made  at  home 


here.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  which  no  power  of  man  can 
remove. 

They  feel  this  and  sometimes  ac- 
knowledge it,  when  they  would  not. 
Some  time  last  year  a convention 
Avas  held  by.  them  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  at  Avhich  it  Avas  pro- 
posed to  adopt  a plan  of  colonization 
to  some  distant  part  of  this  country, 
but  it  met  Avith  more  bitter  opposi- 
tion and  fierce  denunciation,  than 
did  ever  the  hated  scheme  of  African 
colonization,  and  the  majority  carried 
the  day,  and  resolved  that  they  would 
contend  to  the  death  for  their  rights  on 
the  soil  Avhere  they  Avere  born  ! 

3.  Why  do  not  the  citizens  of  Li- 
beria come  back  and  tell  their  otvn 
story?  Who  Avould  believe  them, 
if  they  were  to  ? Many  of  them 
have  come — have  gone  to  their  friends 
and  their  kindred,  and  have,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  told  how 
they  lived  and  what  their  prospects 
Avere  ; and  then  have  been  told  that 
they  were  paid  by  the  Colonization 
Society  to  tell  this  story.,  and  their 
own  kindred  refused  to  believe  them  ! 
And  when  they  have  gone  among 
strangers  and  presented  a true  pic- 
ture of  Liberia,  they  have  been 
charged  with  trying  to  persuade  men 
to  go  there,  simply  because  it  Avould 
benefit  those  already  there  ! In  this 
kind  of  treatment,  but  little  encour- 
agement is  found  for  them  to  repeat 
their  visit  to  this  countr)\  Beside 
this,  it  costs  both  time  and  money 
to  come  to  this  country  and  go  every 
where  to  tell  of  the  condition  of  Li- 
beria. Who  among  the  colored  peo- 
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pie  here  would  be  willing  to  make 
such  a sacrifice  for  the‘ir  race  ? 

If  they  want  to  understand  the 
true  condition  and  prospects  of  Li- 
beria, why  do  they  not  send  out  an 
agent  to  see  for  them,  and  return  and 
report  the  facts This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a most  feasible  plan  for  ar- 
riving at  some  correct  understanding 
of  the  case. 

4.  There  does  not  seem  to  us  any 
danger  of  the  citizens  of  Liberia  ever 
being  subjected  to  the  disastrous  end 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  cavil.  Li- 
beria, though  very  young  yet,  is  fast 
rising  into  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  full  grown  manhood.  Its  growth 
and  government  has  excited  some 
feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  And  as  to  the  slave 
trade  ever  getting  its  victims  from 
among  the  citizens  of  Liberia,  it  can- 
not be  thought  of  for  a moment. 

We  consider  the  government  of  Li- 
beria firmly  established.  It  possesses  i 
sufficient  stability  and  intelligence  to 
warrant  it  permanent  future  existence. 

The  safeguard  against  any  disas- 
trous result  is  to  be  found  in  the  i 
virtue  and  education  of  those  who  [ 
support  it.  It  will  be  just  what  they  I 
choose  to  make  it.  If,  therefore,  any  | 
of  the  colored  people* in  this  country  j 
are  solicitous  on  this  point,  they, 
ought,  without  delay,  to  cast  in  their  I 
mite  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  thus  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  salvation  of  their  race.  i 

In  reply  to  the  six  objections  made  | 
to  going  to  Liberia,  we  state  briefly  : 

1.  This  objection  argues  a very 


bad  state  of  mind  in  him  who  makes 
it.  It  shows  that  he  has  not  a de- 
cent self-respect,  or  that  he  has  very 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  capabilities 
of  his  race.  If  his  ideas  of  negro 
government  have  been  formed  from 
the  conduct  of  some  colored  over- 
seer on  a plantation,  then  he  ought 
to  know  that  a government  of  law 
and  order,  regularly  established  and 
administered  by  colored  men,  for 
their  own  mutual  benefit,  is  another 
and  a very  different  thing.  And  if 
he  has  the  principles  and  character 
of  a man,  he  may  stand  a fair  chance 
of  rising  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  then  surely  he  need  not 
complain  of  undue  rigor. 

2.  For  acclimated  emigrants,  Li- 
beria is  as  healthy  as  any  other 
country.  Their  bills  of  mortality 
show  this.  The  census  published 
and  circulated  so  widely  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  prove  it. 

And  farther  than  this,  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  dying  in  the 
process  of  acclimation,  if  the  patient 
takes  proper  care  of  himself.  Of  the 
emigrants  sent  out  during  the  last  five 
years,  not  one  in  twenty  has  died  from 
the  efl’ects  of  the  acclimating  fever. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a single 
colonist  having  been  eaten  up  by  the 
wild  beasts,  and  think,  therefore,  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the 
danger  from  that  source. 

3.  We  can  hardly  speak  gravely 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  We 
lately  heard  of  a gentleman  of  some 
distinction,  who  had  been  on  board 
of  one  of  our  men-of-war  on  the  Af- 
rican coast,  and  therefore  claimed  to 
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be  well  informed  as  to  the  actual 
stale  of  things  at  Liberia,  and  who 
said  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  colonists  were  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  ; and  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  one  person,  of  whose 
participation  in  that  horrible  traffic 
there  was  no  doubt.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  we  knew  the  said  person, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  in  Liberia 
for  several  years,  and  that  he  is  now 
residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

By  the  laws  of  Liberia,  it  is  a 
capital  offence  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  And  not  only  are  the 
colonists  entirely  free  from  blame, 
and  above  suspicion  in  this  matter, 
but  they  have  also  exerted  a redeem- 
ing influence  upon  the  native  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  One  of  the  first 
articles  in  all  the  treaties  made  with 
tlie  natives,  binds  them  to  abandon 
forever  all  participation  in  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  a fact,  which  is  notorious, 
that  the  establishment  of  Liberia  has 
driven  the  slave  trade  entirely  away 
from  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
along  the  sea  coast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  single  factory. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  too  late  in 
the  day  to  charge  this  crime  on  the 
colonists. 

4.  Is  there  anything  in  the  climate 
or  soil  of  Liberia  that  should  make 
roots  more  unwholesome  or  unpala- 
table as  an  article  of  food  there  than 
they  are  in  this  country  ? It  is  a fact 
that  they  eat  roots  there,  and  so  they 
do  here,  and  in  the  form  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  &c. 
They  are  here  generally  much  ad- 
mired, and  we  see  no  good  reason 


why  the  same  thing  should  not  be 
true  of  them  in  Liberia. 

There  is  no  danger  of  starvation 
in  Liberia.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  plenty  to  eat,  of  good  whole- 
some food.  It  is  true  that  some  ar- 
ticles of  diet  eaten  here  cannot  be 
gotten  there  without  much  inconve- 
nience. But  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  many  vegetables  and  fruits  there, 
which  are  not  found  here ; and  that 
nature  has  furnished  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  kind  of  food  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  health  and 
comfort  of  people  living  on  that  soil, 
and  in  that  climate. 

1 5.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Society 

does  not  allow  any  body  to  return, 
when  once  they  have  gone  to  Libe- 
ria. Every  colonist  there  is  as  free 

I to  stay,  or  leave  and  go  where  he 
pleases,  as  any  individual  in  this,  or 
any  other  country,  can  possibly  be. 
W e have  no  control  over  them.  They 
are  responsible  to  themselves.  They 
may  go  away  any  day  they  choose. 

6.  It  is  true,  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  every  colonist  to  have 
a little  money  to  begin  life  with  in 
that  new  world.  But  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable. A majority  of  the  present 
colonists  commenced  there  without 
a cent.  Many  of  them  have  risen  to 
considerable  w.ealth,  and  all  who 
have  practiced  any  industry  or  econo- 
my, now  enjoy  an  abundance.  A 
good  character  and  a willingness  to 
work,  are  of  more  value  thap  a for- 
tune without  them.  There  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
family  can  be  supported  with  less 
labor  than  in  Liberia.  The  earth 
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produces  abundantly,  and  almost  per- 
petually, and  with  very  little  labor  in 
the  cultivation.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  living  well,  even 
without  any  money  to  begin  with. 

Information  is  desired  upon  six 
points: 

1.  The  spring  or  fall  is  the  time 
that  our  vessels  usually  leave  Nor- 
folk. There  is  very  little,  if  any, 
choice  between  these  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  a time  to  leave  this 
country  for  Liberia.  It  is  rather 
more  convenient  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition at  these  periods,  than  at  an)' 
others,  and  therefore  we  have  select- 
ed them,  as  the  best  time  for  the  sail- 
ing of  our  vessels.  Hereafter  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Liberia  Packet  will 
make  two  voyages  a year,  and  if  busi- 
ness justifies,  she  may  make  three. 

2.  The  length  of  the  voyage  is 
from  thirty  to  fifty  days.  The  ave- 
rage is  about  forty  days.  We  hope  the 
Liberia  Packet  will  make  a much  less 
average  than  this.  The  emigrants 
ought  to  be  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion two  days  before  the  vessel  sails. 

3.  Every  emigrant  ought  to  be 
well  supplied  with  clothing,  both  for 
summer  and  winter,  similar  to  what 
he  wears  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  winter  in  Liberia,  but  during  the 
rainy  season,  health  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  wearing  flannel,  or  warm 
clothing.  He  ought  also  to  have  a 
good  mattrass  and  bed  clothes.  If  he 
is  a mechanic,  he  ought  to  have  the 
tools  of  his  trade.  If  he  is  a farmer, 
he  ought  to  be  well  supplied  with 
axes,  hoes,  spades,  saws,  augers,  &c. 
And  as  every  family  is  expected  to 


keep  house  and  live  for  themselves, 
they  ought  to  have  a good  supply  of 
table  furniture  and  cooking  utensils. 
It  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  take 
chairs,  tables  and  other  large  articles 
of  furniture  with  them,  as  they  occu- 
py too  much  room  in  the  ship.  But 
whatever  is  convenient  and  necessary 
in  housekeeping  and  of  small  com- 
pass, they  ought  to  take.  A keg  of 
nails,  a bale  or  two  of  domestics,  and 
some  leaf  tobacco,  would  be  of  use 
to  them,  in  erecting  their  houses  and 
paying  for  any  labor  they  might 
need,  during  the  first  few  months  of 
their  residence  in  Liberia. 

4.  By  the  laws  of  Liberia,  each 
emigrant  on  his  arrival  receives  a 
town  lot,  01  Jive  acres  of  land.  If  he 
is  the  head  of  a family,  the  quantity 
of  land  is  increased  according  to  the 
number  of  his  family.  Tiiis  allowance 
may  seem  small,  but  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  his  necessities  until 
he  is  able  to  buy  more  for  himself. 

5.  By  a law  of  the  commonwealth, 
all  parents  are  required  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  In  some  of  the 
settlements  the  schools  are  very  good. 
In  others,  ihey  are  more  indifferent. 
But  a parent  who  wants  to  educate 
his  children  can  do  it  better  in  Libe- 
ria than  in  any  other  place. 

6.  The  Colonization  Society  will 
give  a free  passage  to  all  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  themselves,  and  will 
aid  them  in  supporting  themselves 
during  the  first  six  months  after  they 
arrive,  by  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions, and  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  when  they  are  sick,  and 
providing  them  a house  to  live  in. 
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During  these  six  months  they  can  be- 
come acclimated,  raise  a crop  for 
themselves,  build  them  a house  on 
their  own  land,  open  and  plant  a piece 
of  land,  and  have  every  thing  in 
readiness  to  live  comfortably  there- 
after. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  all 
the  matters  suggested  by  our  corres- 
pondent. It  will  be  well  for  our 
friends  to  preserve  this  number,  as 
they  may  often  have  occasion  to  re- 


fer to  it.  Almost  every  week  we  re- 
ceive letters  asHiing  for  the  very  in- 
formation contained  in  the  preceding 
items.  We  are  always  happy  to 
give  it.  But  it  would  frequently  be 
more  convenient  for  them  and  us  just 
to  refer  to  this  printed  page. 

We  shall,  however,  at  all  times,  be 
happy  to  hear  from  them,  in  regard 
to  any  persons  who  contemplate  go- 
ing to  Liberia,  and  to  furnish  any  ad- 
ditional information  in  our  power. 


® 1)  c f i li  c r 

WiTHix  is  a sketch  of  the  hull  of 
this  vessel  and  her  proposed  spars 
and  rigging,  also  a view  of  a section 
through  the  centre  line,  and  a plan  of 
the  deck  viewed  from  above,  all  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Mr.  Manning  of 
this  city. 

The  sketch  represents  the  vessel 
as  having  just  rounded  to,  and  let  go 
her  anchor  off  the  coast — say  at  Me.s- 
surado  or  Cape  Palmas.  This  mere 
profile  or  side  view,  on  so  small  a 
scale,  although  actually  drawn  from 
life.cm  give  but  a very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  beautiful  model  of  the  vessel ; 
yet  ’tis  enough  to  demonstrate  to  the 
practised  eye  that  she  is  no  lugger. 
The  first  object  in  her  construction, 
was  the  comforl,of  the  emigrants,  the 
next,  speed — and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  her  perfection  in  both 
respects.  The  length  of  her  keel  is 
112  feet;  breadth  of  beam  25  feet; 
draught  of  water  when  loaded,  13 
feet;  dead  rise,  18  inches;  rake  of 
masts,  1|  inches  to  the  foot;  she  is 
well  but  not  heavily  sparred.  She 
has  a poop  deck  rising  from  the  main 
deck  2|  feet,  extending  66  feet,  form- 1 
ing  the  emigrants’  cabin  ; the  floor  of  I 
which  is  sunk  85  feet  below  the  main  | 
deck,  leaving  6 feet  in  the  clear.  This 
cabin  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
having  windows  looking  forward  in 


in  P a r k f t . 

the  break  of  the  deck,  (well  secured 
in  rough  weather  by  dead  lights,) 
also  stern  windows,  such  as  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  vessels  of  her  class. 
'I’he  companion-way  varies  from  the 
one  represented  in  the  section  of  the 
vessel ; it  is  made  like  the  entrance 
to  the  main  cabin  of  steamboats,  open 
on  both  sides  descending  to  a broad 
stair,  the  front  part  being  left  open  for 
the  free  admission  of  air.  The  booby 
hatch,  K,  is  surrounded  by  glass 
windows  and  iron  gratings  that  admit 
of  light  and  air  freely.  Bull’s  eyes 
or  sky  lights  will  be  placed  in  the  deck 
between  this  and  the  stern,  on  each 
side  of  the  deck  cabin.  Two  patent 
water  closets  are  also  placed  in  this 
cabin.  There  are  1 1 lengths  of  berths, 
4 feet  wide  each,  three  tiers  on  each 
side,  with  the  exception  of  the  stern- 
most.  A tank  holding  over  2,000 
gallons  extends  through  this  cabin 
from  the  keelson  to  the  upper  deck. 
A scuttle  communicates  with  the 
lower  hold,  under  which  the  emi- 
grants’ provisions  and  water  is  placed. 
The  lockers,  N.  N-,  under  the  fore 
windows  contain  their  small  stores. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  nautical  matters,  that  the  accom- 
modations afforded  by  this  vessel  to 
the  emigrants  to  Liberia,  are  all  that 
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can  be  desired  for  their  health  or  com- 
fort, and  second  only  to  those  of  the 
first  class  passenger  ships. 

The  upper  cabin  for  those  paying 
their  own  passage,  is  placed  on  the 
poop  deck,  made  and  finished  in  the 
ordinary  manner  for  vessels  of  her 
class.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz : the  ladies’  cabin  aft,  with  2 
state  rooms,  containing  4 berths  ; the 
gentlemen’s  cabin,  with  8 open  berths, 
and  two  state  rooms  forward  for  offi- 
cers and  steward. 

This  packet  is  owned  by  a joint 
stock  company,  formed  under  a char- 
ter obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Chesapeake  and  Liberia 
Trading  Company.”  It  is  most  libe- 
ral in  all  its  provisions,  allowing  the 
Company  to  extend  its  capital,  if  de- 
sirable, to  $100,000. 

This  charter  was  obtained  in  the 
hope  and  belief,  that  an  amount  of 
stock  sufficient  to  put  one  vessel  in 
operation,  would  be  subscribed  for  by 
colored  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Liberia ; as  such  a measure 
would  tend  much  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  colored  people  of  this 
country  of  the  false  impressions  which 
they  have  heretofore  entertained  with 
regard  to  Liberia,  and  bring  them  and 
their  transatlantic  brethren  nearer 
together. — This  hope,  however,  has 
not  been  fully  realized.  Many 
among  the  colored  people  who  were 
most  anxious  to  have  the  thing  es- 
tablished, have  declined  making  good 
their  subscriptions,  and  the  result  has 
been  a subscription  fora  majority  of 
the  stock  necessary  for  building  the 
Packet  by  several  white  gentlemen 
favorable  to  the  scheme.  All  such 
subscriptions,  however,  are  made  on 
the  condition  of  a transfer  of  the  same 
at  its  fair  market  value  when  it  shall 
be  desired  by  any  colored  person 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Liberia. 
The  whole  amount  of  funds,  original- 
ly obtained  on  subscription  to  the 
” Cape  Palmas  Packet,”  has  been  in- 


vested in  the  stock  of  this  Company, 
in  the  name  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved the  present  plan  would  prove 
equally  advantageous  to  the  Society 
in  its  general  results,  and  more  eco- 
nomical. A very  liberal  subscription 
has  been  made  in  advance  by  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Liberia,  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  increased  on  the 
first  voyage  of  the  Packet  to  the 
amount  desired,  viz  : one-half  of  her 
value.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the 
vessel  running  regularly  between  the 
ports  of  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  and 
the  several  Liberia  colonies,  making 
two,  three,  or  even  four  voyages  a 
year,  depending  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  amount  of  freight  or  emi- 
grants offered  by  the  Colonization 
Societies. 

It  is  not  intended  to  take  freight 
for  other  parties,  unless  the  Mission- 
ary Societies  having  stations  in  the 
colonies,  should  see  fit  to  guarantee 
a certain  amount  of  freight  annually, 
as  the  Colonization  Societies  have 
done,  in  which  case,  the  same  facili- 
ties for  regular  shipments  would  be 
granted  them.  Cabin  passengers,  to 
the  extent  of  the  accommodations, 
will  be  taken  at  the  usual  rates,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  their  conve- 
nience and  comfort.  The  under  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  vessel  will  be 
colored  men,  and  it  is  intended  to 
put  her  in  charge  of  a.  colored  man  as 
master,  as  soon  as  one  competent  can 
be  found.  Letters  and  packages  will 
always  receive  attention,  and  be  de- 
livered as  directed,  if  practicable. 

The  vessel  is  under  contract  to  be 
launched  by  the  first  of  November, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  being 
ready  for  sea  by  the  15th. 

All  communications  relative  to  the 
Packet  or  the  Company  may  be  ad- 
dressed to 

JAMES  HALL, 
Managing  Agent. 

Baltimore, 

October  20,  1846. 
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A.  Upper  cabin.  B.  Companion  and  skylight  to  emigrants’ cabin.  O.  Emigrants’ cabin,  containing  G6  double  berths  in  3 tiers.  D.  Windows  from  emigrants’ 
cabin  looking  forward.  E.  Windows  from  emigrants’  cabin  looking  aft.  G.  Main  Hatch.  H.  Forecastle.  1.  Galley.  K.  Booby  hatch,  j. . Hold. 
M.  Pumps.  N.  Lockers  for  small  stores  in  emigrants’  cabin.  O.  Water  closets.  P.  Mizen-mast.  Q.  Main-mast.  R.  Fore-mast. 

The  upper  cabin  contains  four  state  rooms  with  two  berths  each,  and  eight  berths  besides.  Both  cabins  are  six  feet  in  the  clear.  Only  so  much  of  the  vessel 
is  shewn  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  accommodations  for  passengers. 
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Letter  from  John  N.  Waddel. 


[November, 


[From  the  Liberia  Advocate.] 


iTcttcr  from  5i 
Paulding,  Miss.,  Sept.,  1846. 

Brother  Finley: — It  is  known 
to  you  that  several  years  since,  the 
Synods  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
resolved  to  unite  in  the  noble  Chris- 
tian enterprise  of  purchasing  the 
slave  Ellis  and  his  family,  to  be  sent 
to  Africa  as  a missionary  family. 
The  two  synods  have,  as  you  have 
heard,  at  last,  after  long  delay,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  required 
amount,  ($2,500)  and  Ellis  has  now 
been  purchased  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  the  synods,  and 
will  sail  in  December.  This  I look 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
interesting  enterprises  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Southern 
church  for  a long  time.  Perhaps 
none  of  equal  interest,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  its  prospective  re- 
sults, has  ever  been  undertaken.  To 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  history  of  this  man  Ellis,  the 
subject  is  full  of  interest. 

He  is  a remarkable  man.  For 
years  past  he  has  labored  to  acquire 
an  education,  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement  rarely 
if  ever  surrounding  any  man.  He  is 
a most  excellent  blacksmith,  and  his 
shop  has  in  consequence  been  always 
crowded  with  work,  and  of  course  at 
night  it  would  be  natural  to  expect 
that  he  would  be  fatigued,  and  will- 
ing to  rest..  But  this  his  leisure  time, 
and  every  other  spare  moment,  has 
been  assiduously  devoted  to  study. 
And  thus  he  has  studied  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  pretty  thorough- 
ly, and  has  made  some  proficiency 
in  Hebrew.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
sciences,  and  is  now  a far  better 
scholar  than  many  who  have  had 
every  advantage.  He  is  to  be  examin- 
ed with  a view  to  licensure  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery  on 
the  4th  Thursday  of  the  present 
month.  He  has  a Latin  Exegesis,  a 
critical  exercise,  and  a popular  ser- 


l)n  n.  tUabbfl. 

mon,  to  exhibit  as  parts  of  trial.  It  will 

no  doubt  be  an  interesting  occasion. 

Bro.  McNair,  who  was  appointed 
the  Agent  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi 
in  this  case,  related  to  me  the  circum- 
stances of  an  interview  which  he  and 
Bro.  Stillman,  of  Eutaw,  held  with 
Ellis,  and  they  were  truly  thrilling. 
It  took  place  on  the  morning  after  the 
purchase  had  been  completed.  To  use 
Bro.  McNair’s  language,  “he  had  of- 
ten hearvd  of  expressions  of  gratitude, 
but  never  had  he  seen  the  visible  man- 
ifestation of  it  to  such  a degree  before.” 

Ellis  takes  the  name  of  “ Harrison 
Ellis,’’  by  which  to  be  hereafter 
known : the  name  of  Harrison  he 
chooses  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  first  master,  a Virginia 
gentleman  who  raised  him. 

I imagine  that  the  statement  of 
these  facts  will  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  and  to  others  who,  per- 
haps, have  never  heard  of  the  case. 
And  it  may  encourage  us  to  be  more 
faithful  as  masters,  and  especially  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  discharg- 
ing our  duty  to  servants.  How  can 
we  tell  but  that  in  the  humble  and 
neglected  class  of  blacks  who  are 
around  us,  there  may  be  many  an  one 
who,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
teachings  of  His  word,  might  become 
converted,  and  then  prepared  for  the 
great  missionary  work  to  Africa  ? — 
And  when  we  are  sure  that  every 
thing  human  is  in  favor  of  the  color- 
ed missionary’s  success  there,  and 
against  tlie  white  man,  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  our  deliberations,  our  ef- 
forts, and  prayers  as  Christians  desir- 
ous of  the  success  of  this  great  work, 
that  we  anxiously  consider  this  matter. 

May  the  Lord  of  Heaven  smile 
upon  the  cause  of  African  Coloniza- 
tion, and  as  one  means  of  advancing 
this  cause,  may  He  abundantly  pros- 
per your  valuable  paper ! 

I am,  dear  Brother,  yours  in  Chris- 
tian affection,  JNO.  N.  WADDEL. 
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of  tl;c  .Sltncrirnn  Coloniiatton  .S'ocieti;, 
From  the  20th  September,  to  the  \oth  October,  1846. 


MAINE. 

South  Berwick — By  Rev.  Heniy 
Wilbur  •.-‘—From  members  of  the 
Rev.  Benj.  R.  Allen’s  church 
and  society,  to  constitute  him  a 

life  member  of  the  A.  C.  S 30  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth — Dr.  Rufus  Kittredce,  10  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield — By  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ney : — From  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody, 

§;5,  Mr.  Russell,  $1,  Collection 
in  Hampden  Hall,  $26  67,  Col- 
lection in  Town  Hall,  $3  40, 

Josiah  Hooker,  Esq.,  $1 37  07 

Carlisle — By  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  : 

— From  l<ev.  Preserved  Smith, 
to  conslifute  his  wife  a life 
member  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc.  30  00 


67  07 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport — By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

— Collection  in  Baptist  church,  1 50 
CONNECTICUT. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney  : 

Madison — From  Erastus  C.  Scran- 
ton, $25,  J.  H.  Scranton,  $25, 

S.  H.  Scranton,  $10,  Jonathan 

Scranton,  $5 65  00 

Guilford — Collection  in  the  Con<^. 

church.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  pastor,  25  00 
Tariffcille — Collection  in  Presby. 
church.  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson, 

pastor 7 15 

Simsbury — Collection  in  Cong. 

church,  Rev.Mr.M’Lain,  pastor,  12  00 

Windsor — Collection  in  Cong, 
church,  $10  31,  From  Mrs. 

Pierson,  $3 13  31 

New  Haven — Collection  in  St. 

John’s  M.  E.  church.  Rev.  Mr. 

Bangs,  pastor,  .$5,  various  per- 
sons, $10  38,  collection  in  M. 

E.  church,  $6  42,  collection  in 
North  Cong,  church,  $11  60, 
collection  in  Chappel  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Griggs,  pastor,  $20  63, 
collec.  in  M.  E.  church,  $10  47.  64  40 

Berlin — Collection  in , 

$2  25,  from  Norman  Porter, 

Esq.,  (of  which,  for  “Liberia 
Herald,”  $2,)  $10 12  25 


199  11 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney : 

Pittsburg — Charles  Brewer,  Esq., 
for  land  fund,  $1,000,  George 
Hogg,  Esq.,  $100,  Mrs.  Hogg, 
donation,  $20,  Pollard  McCor- 
mick, $20,  Thomas  Hannah, 
to  constitute  Mrs.  Hannah 


a life  member  of  A.  C.  Society, 

$30,  Mrs.  McKnight,  $10, 

F rancis  Bailey,  Esq., $10,  Thos. 

Howe,  $10,  James  Bedding,  $5, 

Michael  Allen,  $5 1,210  00 


Uniontown — Judge  Ewing,  $5, 

James  V''eich,  Esq.,  $5,  Dr.  R. 
Campbell,  50  cts..  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, $1,  Isaac  Beason,  $5,  Jas. 

Gibson,  $1 17  50 

West  Jlexatxdria— Thos.Yei\.es,lv ., 

$5,  Mrs.  M.  Yates,  $1,  Andrew 
Yates,  $5 11  00 


Cross  Creek — Collection  in  Pres, 
church,  $18  25,  Wm.  Patterson, 

$5,  Sam.  Patterson,  $5,  Jas.  Pat- 
terson, $5  75,  Wm. Vance,  Esq., 

$5,  Lysander  Patterson,  $1.«.. . 40  00 

Cannonsburg-Dr.Vowell,  $1,  Rev. 

Dr.  Brown,  $5,  Robert  Richey, 

E. =q.,  $5,  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsey,  $5, 

Daniel  Houston,  Esq.,  $20 36  00 

Washington — Hon.  Thos.  M.  T. 
McKennen,  $5,  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Conoughey,  $5,  Daniel  Brown, 

Esq.,  $5,  Colin  Reed,  Esq.,  $5, 

James  Brice,  $5,  Jesse  Kenwor- 
thy, $50,  R.  Officer,  $5,  cash, 

$6,  S.  Cunningham,  John  L. 

Gow,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Jno.  Wish- 
art,  each  $2,  Prof.  R.  H-  Lee, 

Miss  Flora  Lee,  Jn.  Giayson,  jr., 

H.  Langley,  T.  J.  Hunter, 

A.  Barr,  Jno.  J.  Clark,  Robert 
Milligan,  Jno.  Grayson,  Jacob 
Slagle,  and  W.  Smith,  each  $1, 

Mrs.  Henderson,  50  cts 103  50 

Pittsburgh — Charles  Brewer,  $25, 
Frederick  Lorenz,  $10,  Moses 
Atwood,$5,  by  Geo^Breed,  Esq.  40  00 

1,458  00 

NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius : 

HighVs  Town — Collec’n  in  Baptist 
church.  Rev.  C.Mulford,  pastor,  6 68 

Newark — W. Rankin,  .$100,  collec- 
tion in  1st  Pres,  church,  $44  20, 

D.  Colton,  jr.,  H.  E.  Baldwin, 

Isaac  Baldwin,  J.  C.Garthwaite, 

Joseph  N.  Tuttle,  M.  W.  Day, 

D.  A.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Hanford 
Smith,  Edwin  Van  Antwerp, 

John  Condit,  each  $10,  John 
Chetwood,  .$20,  W. E.  Baldwin, 

F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Samuel 
Meeker,  John  Taylor,  J.  R. 

Davison,  each  $5,  H.  McDou- 
gall,  Courtland  Parker,  each 
$3,  J.  D.  Vermilye,  W.  A. 

Myers,  each  $2,  R.  Y.  Miller, 

Dr.  Mercer,  P.  R.  Campfield, 

J acob  Starkey,  S.  Baldwin,  J no. 
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P.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  * 
Miller,  A.  O.  Boylan,  John 
Rlioda,  J.  N.  Jorolomon,  T.  A. 
Waldron,  E.  T.  Hillyer,  each 
$1,  Collection  in  Second  Pres- 
byterian church.  Rev.  J.  B. 


Condit,  pastor,  ^18  31 330  51 

Belvidere — Jno.M.Slierrerd.Esq.,  20  00 
Piscataway — Collection  in  Baptist 
church.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  pastor,  5 82 


Belleville — William  Stevens,  John 
Cunningham,  John  Duncan, 
Wm.  Duncan,  Robert  Duncan, 
Joseph  Kingsland,  each  gtlO, 
George  Bird,  two  cases  printed 


calicoes,  $'208  6^ 2C8  64 

Bloomfield — Israel  Crane,  $20, 

Collection  in  Pres,  church,  $19.  39  00 

Somerville — Collection  in  Second 

Dutch  Reformed  church 1100 

Samp  Town — Collection  in  Baptist 
church.  Rev.  E.  M.  Barker, 
pastor 4 50 


Patterson — Mrs.  Daniel  Holtsinan, 

.ft20,  John  Colt,  Rodgers.  Ket- 
chum  8t  Co.,  each  $10,  Daniel 
Ridgway,  Plummer  & Prince, 
each  $5,  Samuel  Smith,  $1.  51  00 

Jersey  City — D.  S.  Gregory,  Esq., 

$50,  P.  M.  McMartin,  T.  B. 


Gautier,  M.  D.,  each  $10,  Mrs. 

Gautier,  $5 75  00 

Plainfield — J.  C.  Ayres,  $1,  Mr. 

Skellorn,  50  cents,  cash,  25  cts.  1 75 


New  Brunswick — J.  J.  Janeway, 

D.  D.,  $50,  J.  Proudfit,  $10, 

S.  A.  Van  Vranken,  J.  Nielson, 
each  $5,  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson, 

N.  S.  Nielson,  James  J.  Can- 
non, each  $3,  J.  Terhuiie, 

Howard  Bishop,  cash,  P.  C. 
Onderdonk,  P.  V.  Miller,  each 
$2,  Collection  in  First  Dutch 
Reformed  church.  Rev. S. Howe, 

D.  D.,  pastor,  $7  42,  David 
Bishop,  Jas.  Bishop,  each  $2  50, 

J.  B.  Hill,  Rev.  G.  R Bliss,  Am- 
brose F.  Randolph,  J.  B.  Inslee, 

D.  Clark,  John  Letson,  J.  S. 
Hardenburgh,  A.  L.  Newell, 

W.  H.  Leupp,  H.  O.  Speer, 

Geo.  H.  Stout,  Robert  Lyell, 

D,  F.  Randolph,  W.  McDonald, 

P.  Conover,  A.  C.  Stryker, 
each  $1,  Mr.  Crawford,  41  cts., 

Mary  Freeman,  25  cts.,  cash 

from  several  individuals,  $3. . . 126  08 

Burlington — C.  Van  Renselaer. ..  25  00 

Bridgeton — Wm.  Elmer,  M.  D., 

$10,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  $10, 

E.  C.  Nichols  and  C.  E.  Elmer, 

each  $5,  Rev.  S.  B.  Jones, 
cash,  each  $3,  cash,  cash,  Ja- 
cob Harris,  each  $2,  cash,  cash, 
cash,  James  Dalrymple,  Phebe 
Mulibrd,  each  $1 47  00 


Trenton — J.  W.  Banning,  P.  D. 

Vroom,  each  $5,  T.  Sherman, 

$3,  J.  Wilson,  B.  Fish,  Joseph 
Brearley,  each  $2,  cash  from 

several  persons,  $14 33  00 

Princeton — Collection  in  First 
Presbyterian  church,  $15  2(», 

A.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  $100, 

Charles  Hodge,  John  Maclean, 

Sam’l  Miller,  James  Carnahan, 

James  Green,  J.  A.  Alexander, 

S.  Alexander,  each  $5,  L.  P. 

Smith,  E.  M.  Topping,  each 
$2,  J.  L.  Duffield,G.  M.  Giger, 

N.  M.  Owen,  T.  W.  Cattell, 


each  $1,  cash,  50  cents 158  70 

Elizabethtown — Collection  in  First 

Presbyterian  church 20  00 

Gloucester  Co. — Josepli  Porter. . . 10  00 

Jersey  City — From  Wm.  Savery, 
for  subscription  to  July,  1846, 

in  hollow  ware 30  OO 

Newark — From  Peter  S.  Duryea, 
for  subscription  to  July,  1846, 
in  hats,  $50,  John  Chadwick, 
for  subscription  to  July,  1846, 
in  silk  for  caps,  $21  60 71  60 


VIRGINIA.  1,335  28 

Fredericksburg — From  R.  C.  L. 

Moncure,  Esq 5 00 

Stafford  C.  H. — From  John  M. 

Conway,  Esq 2 00 

Wheeling — Contribution  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Forks  of 
Wheeling,  by  the  Rev.  James 

Hervey 20  00 

By  Rev.  C.  A.  Davis ; 

Jtlexandria-RoheTi  Jamieson,  Esq. 

$5,  J.  Wittcers,  $5,  Lambert 
&.  McKenzie,  $5,  B.  Wheat, 

$2,  B.  Waters,  $2,  J.  L.  Pas- 
coe,  $2,  Mrs.  McVeigh,  $2, 
cash,  $2,  cash,  $2,  R.  Zim- 
merman, $1,  Mr.  Wheat,  $1, 

Jas.  P.  Middleton,  $1,  Thomas 
Sandford,$l,  cash,$l,Wm.  N. 

Brown.  $1,  A.  D.  Harmon,  $1, 

Miss  Winter,  $1,  A.  Lockwood, 

$1,  Chas.  C.  Smoot,  $1,  R.  Y. 

Cross,  $1,  C.  P.  Shaw,  $1,  J. 
McCormick,  $1,  H.  Bradley, 

$1,  J.  D.  Harrison.  $1,  Wm. 

Veitch,  $1,  J.  W.  Wood,  50  cts., 
cash,  50  cts.,  E.  C.  P'letcher, 

50  cts.,  R.  Cross,  50  cts.,  Mrs. 

Morgan,  50  c.,  cash,  50  c.,  cash, 

25  cts.,  A colored  man,  25  cts.  46  50 
Cool  Spring — Lewis  Marshall,  $5, 

J.  Holland,  $5,  J.  T.  Smith,  $3, 

Mrs.  John  Marshall,  $2,  Mrs. 

Archer,  $2,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Car- 
ter, $1,  cash,  $1,  cash,  $1,  Mr. 
Barstable,  $1,  Mrs.  Barstable, 

$1,  A.  Chunn,  $1,  Mrs.  Rebec- 
ca Carter,  $1,  H.  Shacklett, $1, 
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Miss  C.  Shacldett,  $1,  J.  D. 
Hall,  $1,  Miss  E.  Wright,  .$1, 
cash,  .$75  cts.,  Daniel  G.  Bal- 


LLllv/^Jv}  \J\/  ^ to  • ) 

cash,  .$2  46 32  21 

Leed's  Manor — Jas.  K.Marshalh..  5 00 

Farrowsville — Thos.  M.  Ambler..  5 00 

JVewtown — Collection, 1 25 


Winchester — Miss  S.  Bnrwell, 
Collection  in  Lutheran  Church, 
(Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s,)  $7  20, 
Rob’t  Y.  Conrad,  $5,  T.  A. 
Tidball,  $5,  J.  N.  Bell,  ,$2  50, 
Lloyd  Logan,  $2  50,  Abraham 
Wulton,  ,$2,  Daniel  Gold,  $1, 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  $1,  D.  Hollings- 
worth, .$1,  Jos.  S.  Carson,  $1, 
P.  Shearer,  $1,  H.  M.  Brent, 
$1,  J.  B.  Taylor,  .$1.  G.  J.  Wil- 
son, .$1,  Win.  N.  Dooley,  $1, 
Sam’l  R.  Atwell,  $1,  N.  Shea- 


rer, .$1,  Rev.  G.  M.  Frye,  $1, 

Mr.  Latham,  50  cts.,  G..\nder- 
son,  50  cts.,  cash,  50  cts.  J. 

Smith,  50  cts.,  J.  Ransdale,  50 
cts..  Miss  Anderson,  50  cts., 

Jas.  Hoey,  50  cts.,  cash,  25  cts.  44  95 
Marlinsburq — Wm.  H.  Mathews, 

.$1,  H.  Bowen,  .$1,  Jas.  E. Stew- 
art, $1,  J.  0.  Snyder,  $2,  D.  Mar- 
ker, $1,  J.  H.  Likens,  $1,  Con- 
rad Roush,  $5,  C.  M.Shafier,  $1, 

Mrs.  Cooper,  $1,  Mr.  McClure, 

50  c.,  Mr.  Merchant,  25  c.,  cash, 

$2  97,  J.  Piper  (col’d,)  50  c.,  E. 


Washington  (col’d,)  12.i  cts.. . . 
Harper’s  Ferry — Collect,  in  Meth. 
E.  church,  (Rev.  Mr.  Head’s,) 

18  34 

17  18 

GEORGIA. 

197  43 

Athens — By  Rev.  T.  C.  Banning: 
— From  T.  Bishop,  $5,  Albon 
Chase,  $5 

10  00 

OHIO. 

Walnut  Hills — S.D. Kemper,  Esq., 

50 

Dayton — By  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan  ; 
— Balance  of  a subscription  to 
send  Ware  and  wile  to  Liberia, 

3 00 

KENTUCKY. 

3 50 

By  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Cowan : 

Fayette  Co. — Col.  William  RoJes, 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  T.  Dillard,  each 
$20,  Solomon  Vanmeter,  $5.. . 

45  06 

Jessamine  Co. — Thomas  E.  West, 
D.  B.  Price,  each  $5,  J.  E. 
Spilman,  $3,  Otho  Robards, 
$2,  Mrs.  C.  Price,  $2  50,  H. 
Ritchie,  J.  McKee,  H.  Scott, 
Mrs.  S.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
Mrs.  B.  McDowell,  each  $1.. . 

23  50 

Mercer  Co. — Dr.  J.  Sweney 

2 00 

Boyle  Co.— Dr.  J.  Todd,  M.  G. 
Touce,  J.  A.  Jacobs,  each  $10, 
A.  E.  Caldwell,  C.  Henderson, 
J.  L.  Crawford,  each  $5 

45  00 

Barren  Co. — W.  B.  Kilgore 

Warren  Co. — Thomas  Quigly, 
$10,  J.  Vanmeter,  J.  Ford, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ford,  G.  W.  Simons, 
Jonathan  Hobson,  E.  W.  Ho- 
warth,  each  $5,  H.  J.  Jackson, 
$2,  Rev.  Mrs.  Rice,  $1,  A.  A. 
Herdman,  V.  C.  Durham,  each 

50  cents 

Logan  Co.—G.  W.  Morton,  $3, 
H.  Barcley,  G.  W.  Gray,  S.  W. 
Atkinson,  each  $2,  W.  Ryne, 
J.  B.  Temple,  N.  Long,  M.  B. 
Morton,  W.  M.  F.  Caldwell, 
F.  Grubbs,  S.  S.  Vicke,  T. 
Buckner,  jr.,  J.  W.  Beale,  each 

$1.  cash,  25  cents 

Todd  Co. — Rev.  F.  Botjomly,  D. 
H.  B.  Grooms,  W.  Dickey, 

each  $1 

Christian  Co. — G.  Meriwether, 
$10,  D.  F.  G.  Montgomery,  D. 
R.  H.  Kelly,  B.  S.  Campbell, 
Jas.  Moore,  R.  Rowland,  Rev. 
W.  D.  Jones,  each  $5,  Ira  L. 
Ellis,  R.  R.  Lansdon,  each  $2, 
B.  Smith,  J.  M.  Cheany,  W. 
H.  Moore,  G.  C.  Bronough, 
Rev.  A.  Long,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Quait,  each  $1.  W.  V.  Bernard, 

50  cts..  Collection,  $4  64 

Henderson  County — Peter  Smith 
Plolloway,  by  his  father,  J.  Hol- 
loway, Esq.,  to  constitute  him 
a life  member  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  .$30;  Sam. 
Stiles,  Fayette  Posey,  each  <jl0. 
Judge  T.  Towles,  Robert  Clark, 
Rev.  Joel  Lambert,  each  $5,  T. 
D.  Jones,  $3,  Z.  Easton,  J.  A. 
Rosseau,  J.  McCullough,  J.  B. 
Hart,  W.  W.  Herndon,  A.  L. 
Jones,  C.  T.  Sanderfur,  W. 
Preston  Smith,  D.  W.  S.  Reed, 
each  .$1,  W.  Saiulerfur,  50  cts.. 
Shelbyville — From  Col.  James  D. 
Allen,  Ex’r  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Shan- 
non, on  account  of  a legacy  left 
to  the  American  Col.  Society. . 


1 00 


44  OO 


IS  25 
3 00 


55  14 


77  50 


200  00 


514  39 


Total  Contributions $3,826  28 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Massachusetts. — By  Rev.  J.  C. 
Tenney,  D.  D. — Lee — Alexan- 
der Hyde,  to  1 March,  1848,  $2, 
Leonard  Church,  to  1 Nov.  ’47, 
$1  50;  Beach  &.  Royce,  to  1st 
Maf.  1848,$2,S.Thatcher&In- 
gersoll,  to  1 Mar.  1848,  $2,  Eli 
Bradley,  to  1 Nov.  1847,  $1  50, 
S.  & A.  Hurlbut  & Co.,  to  1st 
Nov.  1847,  $1  .50,  Thos.  E.  M. 
Bradley,  to  1 Nov.  1847,  $1  50, 
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G.  W.  Platner,  to  1 Mar.  1848, 
$2,  Stephen  Bradley,  to  1 Nov. 
1847,5150.  Dalton— Mrs.  L. 
Crane,  to  1st  Nov.  1847,  $1  50. 
Shelburne  Falls — Deacon  Benj. 
Maxwell,  to  iNov.  1847,  $1  50, 
J . B.  Bardwell,  P.  M.,  to  1 Nov. 
1847,  51  50,  W.  T.  Clement,  to 
1 Nov.  1847,  50.  Greenfield- 

Hon.  Dan.  Wells,  in  full  to  1847, 
^3.  Amherst — Alfred  Baker,  to 
1 Nov.  1847,  51  50.  Townsend 
— Levi  Warren,  to  1 Jan.  1843, 
$3,  Dea.  Joel  Adams,  to  1 Aug. 
1847,  §1  50,  Sam.  Adams,  to  1st 
Oct.  1847,  §5.  Brookline — Dea. 
Thomas  Griggs,  to  1 Jan.  1847, 
$150.  Granby — From  Reuben 
E.  Eastman,  subscription  for 
1846,  and  ’47,  $3.  Westfield — 
From  E.  G.Talmadge,  subscrip- 


tion for  1845,  and  ’46,  '^3 43 

Rhode  Island. — By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pinney — Newport — From  Thos. 

F.  Hazard,  Esq.,  subscription 
for  1845,  and  1846 3 


New  York. — By  Capt.  George 
Barker — New  York  City — Chas. 
S.  Little,  to  May,  ’47,  jj2,  B.  F. 
Butler,  to  Aug.  ’47,  $2,  C.  S. 
Woodhull,  to  July,  ’47,  $2,  J. 
W.  Dominick,  to  July,  ’47,  $2, 
R.  H.  McCurdy,  to  April,  ’47, 
$2,  G.  Storer,  to  July,  47,  $2, 
Wm.  Chauncey,  to  Jan.  ’47,  $2, 
N.  C.  Platt,  to  July,  ’47,  $2,  D. 
H.  Nevins,  to  July,  ’47,  $2,  A. 
B.  Nelson,  to  July,  ’47,  $2,  Jos. 
Sampson,  to  July,  ’47,  $2,  C.  R. 
Gelston,  to  Aug.  ’47,  $2,  Mrs. 
L.  Rushforth,  to  July,  ’47,  $2, 
Cornelius  Shaddle,  to  Aug.  ’47, 
$2,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Austin,  to  Aug. 
’47,  $2,  J.  C.  Meeker,  to  Aug. 
’47,  .$2,  A.  Megary,  to  Aug. 
’47,  ,$2,  J.  A.  Robertson,  to 
Aug.  ’47,  $2,  Edward  Crarey, 
to  Sept.  ’47,  $4,  Rev.  Jno.  Mc- 
Cauley, to  Aug.  ’47,  $2,  Rev. 
Mr.  Seelye,  Stillwatei,  in  full, 
$1.  Gen.  A.  Fleming,  to  Aug. 
’47,  $2,  Robert  Newell,  to  July, 
’47,  $2,  Sundry  persons,  $38  50. 
Windham  Centre — From  Rev. 
Ezra  S.  Cook,  subscription  to  1 


Jan.  1847,  $2 87 

PENNSVLV.4NIA. — By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pinney- IFest  Alexandria — Geo. 

R.  Wilson,  lor  subscription  to 

Jan.  1847 5 

Virginia. — Aldie — By  Rev.  C.  , 
A.  Davis:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Berkley, 
in  full  to  1 Jan.  ’47,  $6.  Fred- 
ericksburg— From  R.  C.  L. 
Moncure,  for  subscription  for 
1846  and  1847,  $3 9 


North  Carolina. — Raleigh — 
From  John  Primrose,  Esq.,  lor 
subscription  for  1847-’48,  $3. 
Yanceyville — From  James  Me- 
'bane.  Esq.,  for  subscription 
from  1 Jan.  ’43,  to  1 Sept.  ’49, 
$'10.  Newby’s  Bridge — From 
Nat.  Winslow,  for  subscription 


from  Jan.  ’43,  to  Jan.  ’47,  $6. . 19  00 

South  Carolina. — Charleston — 

From  Rev.  Sam’l  Gilman,  sub- 
scription to  1846,  $5  50,  E.  L. 

Kerrison,  to  1845,  $1  50 7 00 

Louisiana.— ifam'sonburg-From 
Joseph  Sargent,  Esq.,  for  his 
subscription  from  Jan.  ’41,  to 

Jan.  ’47,  $9 9 00 

Kentucky. — By  Rev.  Alex.  M. 

Cowan- Christian  County-F rom 

Garritt  Meriwether 5 00 

Ohio. — Steubenville — By  C.  W. 

James,  Esq.:  H.  H.  Leavitt, to 
Jan.,  1846,  $1  50,  General  L. 

Slokely,  to  July,  1846,  $9. 


Cincinnati — G.W.  Rice,  to  Sept. 

1845,  $4  50,  James  Foster,  to 
Jan.,  ’46,  $5  50,  N.  Wright,  to 
Jan., ’46,  $4,  J.  W.  Shepherd, 
to  Jan.,  ’47,  $1  50.  Columbus 
— J.  Ridgway,  to  Jan.,  1847, 

$1  50,  J.  W.  Espy,  to  Jan.,  ’47, 

$1  50.  R.  Neil,  to  Jan.,  ’47,  $2. 

J.  Grubb,  to  Jan.,  ’46,  $5  50. 

Clifton — Rev.  U.  Russell,  in 
full,  $2,  A.  Plowman,  in  full, 

$2.  Chillicothe — Hon.  William 
Creighton,  to  Jan.  ’47,  $5  50. 
Tnllmadge — Wm.  C.  Oviatt,  to 
Mar.  ’46,  $'6  50.  Xenia — Wylie 
Roberts,  to  1 M ay,  ’45,  $2.  A/te- 
rion — H.  Peters,  to  Oct.  ’46,  $5. 
Montgomery — A.  Burdsall,  to 
Jan.  ’45,  $2.  Nelson — J.  H. 

Stevens,  to  Jan.  ’47,  .$1  50,  Da- 
niel Everett,  to  May,  ’47,  $5. 
Ashtabula — N.  Parish,  to  July, 

’43,  $1.  Canton — John  Harris, 
to  Jan. ’46,  $5.  Walnut  Hills 
— From  Sam.  D.  Kemper,  Esq., 
subscription  to  4 July,’47,  $1 .50.  75  50 

Missouri. — St.  Louis — By  C.  W. 

James,  Esq.:  J.  Spaulding,  to 
1 Jan.  ’47,  $2,  Joseph  Powell, 
to  1 July,  ’46,  $1,  Dr.  F.  Knox, 

to  1 Dec.  ’46,  $1  50 4 50 

Wisconsin  Territory. — Ann 
Arbor — Rev.  Mr.  TenBrook, 
president  Michigan  University, 
subscription  to  Oct.  ’47,  $1  50, 


per  Rev.  0.  J.  Tennis 1 50 

Total  Repository 269  00 

Total  Contributions 3,826  28 

Aggregate  Amount $4,095  23 
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